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NIBLO’S HOTEL AND THEATRE. 

ID the many and 
IM splendid edifices 
on Broadway, N. 
York, the magni’y. 
cent hotel now, in 


progress of erec- 
tion on tl,e for- 


mer site 0 ¢ Niblo’s 
Garden, at Prince 
Street, is one of 


the ‘most conspic- 
and impos- 
“mg. With a front- 
age of 300 feet on 


Broadway, six sto- 
rias in height, built of tht fine brown freestone 


8Q@, much in use for fronts, with heavy carved 
cornices over the almost innumerable windows, 
and withal standing on the highest ground in 


that neighborhood, it is at once a noble and im- 


posing structure. Having lately looked through | parlors fronting Broadway, each about 24 feet 
it, and made some hasty notes, we give the fol- | square, finished and furnished in the most liberal 
lowing facts, which will serve to give the reader | style. Besides these, this floor will accommo- 
some idea of the edifice which our artist has out- | date the reception hall, offices, &c., indispensa- 
wardly delineated. The Broadway or main | ble for the house. On this floor, in the Prince 


building is 300 feet long and 60 feet deep in the | Street wing, will be the grand dining-room, 110 
centre, having eight large and beautiful stores | feet long, 30 feet wide, and 18 feet high. The 


on the first floor, and in the centre the entrances | whole length of the Prince Street front is 200 
to the hotel and to the theatre. The stores are | fect. The upper stories on both streets are to 
14 feet from floor to ceiling, and are the highest | be finished off into some 500 rooms; there will 
and neatest in the city. They are, with one ex- | be some 200 suits of rooms for the accommoda- 


ception, now occupied. The main entrance and | tion of families, where they cam be entirely se- 
the various rear exits from the hotel are spacious, 


ond floor we find that there are to be five public 


| 
| 


and available for the most excited crowds, so | rooms will accommodate over 200 transient or 
that in case of fire or accident, the whole house | permanent boarders; the entire capacity of the 
could be almost instantly emptied. On the sec- | 


house being equal to the comfortable accommo- 
dation of about a thousand persons, exclusive of 


employees. The upper stories are not sufficient- 
ly advanced to exhibi. the style of finish, but it 
will be of the very best character, introducing 
the Croton water and gas into every room, and 
embracing every imrortant improvement. , 


In conjunction with this magnificent hotel, 
there is the best ballroom in New York, 108 


feet long, 54 feet wide, and 30 feet high, the 
orchestra box being in the centre of the north 
side, some 15 feet above the floor, and the whole 
room being surrounded with plush-covered spring 


seats. Beneath the ball-room is a supper-room 


cluded, and as quict as they choose. The other | 108 feet long, 54 feet wide, and 14 feet high. 
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the District Court of 


tered according to Act of om ee in the year 1851, by F. Greason, in the Clerk’s Office of 
Massachusetts. 
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CONRADO DE BELTRAN : 


TRE BUCCANEER OF THR GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore, 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD PILOT OF THE GULF. 
“ Ho, leadsman! sound with the deep sea line! 
Fling far the plumb into the heaving brine! 


Quarter less four, we loudly hear, 
As the ship the dangerous coast doth near.” 


EARLY at night, 
NI one day, as a pilot 


| took his post in 
the Beacon look- 
out, at the Balize, 
to scan the wide 
waters of the Gulf 
southward, to see 
if he could dis- 
cover any sail re- 
= quiring the bene- 
= fits of his skill, he 
perceived a vessel 
in the south-cast- 
ern board, slowly 
medline the Pass, under shortened sail. The 
pilot was a gray-bearded, weathen-beaten tar, 
who had been looking at nothing, for thirty 
years, but the Mexican Gulf, till he could scarce- 
ly see anything on land. He was a thick set, 
hardy-looking man, in a huge gray and brown 
beard, and wore a tarpaulin that had weathered 
almost as many equinoctials as its owner, which 
was fastened to one of the huge buttons of his 
dread-nought coat by a lanyard. 

His age might have been about sixty; but he 
had an eye that would penctrate even a Balize 
fog. He prided himself on not needing a spy- 
glass to make out a vessel, and though it was 


pretty well understood among the fraternity of 


pilots, that he sometimes mistook a barque for a 
ship, and a topsail schooner for a brig, yet they 
indulged the old skipper in his vanity, preferring 
to trust to their own spy-glass, however. 

Old Roger now shut up his left eye till it was 
almost extinguished, and then half closing his 
right, he slightly bent his head forward to take 
a better look at the vessel; for he could hardly 
credit that a vessel would be shortening sail at 
this hour, on a smooth gulf, a gentle wind, and 
the night so near, when it was important to be 
within the land. 

“If she showed a si'nal for pilot,” mumbled 
Roger, “vy then I woun’t be surprised to see her 
short’n to wait for him; but I can’t see no bun- 
tin’ flyin’; and if she had a scrap as long asa 
wiper set, I'd see it with my eyes.” 


“ What is that, Uncle Roger?” asked a young 
pilot, his assistant, who was smoking a cigar, on 


a bench at the foot of the beacon. 


“A squar-rigger, shortenin’ sail, about four 
miles out, sou-sou-west, and no signal set! and 
I think I can see 


the craft looks warrish, too! 
her guns !” 


“Don’t you see the maker’s name, too, Master 
Roger ?” asked, in a good-natured, jeering way, 
a third pilot, himself past fifty, who was engaged 
in patching the sail of a fast looking little boat 


that was moored near him. 

from envy, Dunstan, man! 
I can see better at sixty than you at fifty. 
your spy-glasses! See if I am not right!” 


“If the vessel is shortening sail, it must be for 
a pilot,” said the younger, going to a rack on 
the gallery of the hut and taking down a spy- 
giass. With it he mounted the winding stairs 
of the beacon, and reaching the elevated summit 
by Roger, placed the telescope to his eye. After 


a moment's scrutiny, he said : 


“You are right! Ill beton your eyes yet, 


Because 
Take 


Uncle Roger. 
is a gun brig.” 

The other pilot now took his place on the look 
out, and scrutinized the advancing stranger. 

“It is a foreign vessel—I think a Spaniard,” 
he said. 

“ That is my idee,” answered Roger, who was 
making his one eye work so hard against two 
telescopes, that his cheeks were screwed up into 
a mass of wrinkles, and it would have required a 
telescope to find his left eye at all; while the 
place of the right was only to be detected bya 
little grayish glitter, like a star set beneath his 
overbent eyebrow. 

“He is a Spanish brig of war, it is my opin- 
ion,” said Dunstan ; “and he don’t mean to be in 
a hurry about coming in !” 

“It is possible he may want a pilot, and not 
know where we are!” said Roger. “Tl board 
him, at any rate!” 

“Stop, Roger, that fellow looks irregular!” 
said Dunstan, as the old man, who limped a lit- 
tle with the effects of a cannon-ball wound he 
had got in the British war, was hobbling down. 
“He is armed, but not a regular armed vessel, 
that is certain! The yards are too square for 
the regular service; she is too low in the water 
for it, and her guns are too long. They are not 
carronades, as they ought to be, for a brig of her 
size; and the men are too much crowded on her 
forecastle, for a regular !” 

“ You are always looking out for a wolf, Dun- 
stan, since you once got caught by a buccaneer, 
who kept you a week in irons. You'll never 
forget that !” 

“How did I know he was a buccaneer? It 
was years ago; and he made a signal for a pilot, 
and made me pilot up the river, in the dark, to 
the estate, which they plundered. It was a seri- 
ous affair, and I have reason to be wary, mates! 
But I tell you I don’t like this chap’s looks !” 


“ All war vessels of other nations are not like 
ours, neat as band-boxes, and ship-shape as a 
chronometer.” 

* But they all look like nationals; but that is 
not a national, or she’d show her colors !” 

* Well, I'll board her! Come, Tirrel, unmoor, 
and let us run out to her! We'll reach by moon 
up, in three-quarters of an hour, and it will be a 
fine night to run her in !” 

“ You may be sure, Master Roger, she don’t want 
a pilot. In my opinion, she is a Cuban patriot 
vessel, waiting to embark or land officers!” This 
opinion was advanced by a fourth pilot, who met 
Roger at the foot of the ladder. “I have been 
looking at her, and it is my opinion she isa 
Cuban vessel, and has something to do with the 
expedition we hear is on foot, up in the city !” 

“Tl soon learn what she is,” answered Roger. 
“If she doesn’t have a pilot she'll be ashore, 
stecring for that Pass.” 

In five minutes more he was in his pilot boat 
with Tirrel, and, under a fair wind, was stretch- 
ing out towards the Gulf, in the direction of the 
suspiciously-acting vessel. 

The vessel, in the meanwhile, which was the 
subject of their speculations, stood slowly to- 
wards the entrance of the south-east Pass. She 
was a beautifully proportioned ‘brigantine, with 
an indescribably foreign air about her, which 
would have distinguished her at a glance, by any 
one who was familiar with nautical matters, from 
an American. Her masts were unusually lofty 
and tapering, and her yards very square, her 
main and fore projecting in enormous arms on 
either side of her hull, and their length was in- 
creased by studding-sail booms. She was not 


She is under reefed topsails, and 


exactly square-rigged, inasmuch as her main- 
mast, though it bore a main-topsail and a span- 
ker, carried above, instead of a topgallant-sail 
and royal, ene triangular gaft-topsail, being a 
royal and topgallant-sail in one. She lay very 
loose in the water, and seemed to crouch upon 
it like a hound about to spring. Her canvass 
was lessened in such a way, that, although she 
appeared to carry all sail, each sail was curtailed 
by reefing of its full breadth and dimensions. 
This was evidently an art to prevent entering 
the river and passing the pilot stations by day- 
light ; a subterfuge that awakened the attention 
of the pilots, for a vessel never carried sail in 
this manner, in fair weather, unless there was 
some covert object in view. 


And a covert object the brigantine, or rather 
those who sailed in her, had in view. Dunstan 
had nearly guessed right. The vessel was a 
Spanish craft, and heavily armed. If we go be- 
fore Old Roger, and reach her deck in advance 
of him, we shall ‘see that the whole aspect of 
things on board is decidedly foreign and Castil- 
ian. The very name of the brigantine, Za Ger- 
trudis, betrayed her to be Spanish. The forty 
men or more that are idling, in groups, about 
her decks, are attired in the picturesque scarlet, 
or blue and yellow conical caps of Andalusia, 
and their small jackets, thickly decked with 
braid and buttons, and slashed trowsers open to 
the knee, bore the cut of the Mediterranean sail- 
ors. Their swarthy or rich brown faces tell of 
the olive fields of southern Spain. Some of the 
men are gathered in a group on the forecastle, 
looking wistfully towards the low, flat ostia of 
the Mississippi before them, looking more like 
leagues of meadow-land afloat, than solid land. 
They see the elevated beacon from which Old 
Roger had been surveying them, and are trying 
to make out what it is. One, a handsome fel- 
low, with an eye like Mercury, and a voice sweet 
as David’s in his youth, is singing a Sicilian 
hymn for mere pastime rather than from devo- 
tion. Amidships, two cooks are busily employed 
in preparing supper, and the fragrance of coffee 
pervades the vessel. Near the gangway paces a 
man with a red sash about his waist, two orna- 
mented pistols stuck in it, and carrying a naked 
cutlass in his hand. He isasentry. Fore and 
aft, on both sides of the deck are cannon mount- 
ed on carriages, with a pyramid of cannon balls 
piled up between every two. 

Farther aft walks up and down a tall, thin, 
Spanish man with a long nose, a long telescope 
and along cigar! He is, by his appearance and 
duties, a quarter-master. The spy-glass is sel- 
dom from his eye; now sweeping the land, now 
the sea to the south and east of him. 

At the helm stands a thorough-looking sea- 
man, but whose warm, dark eye shows his Cor- 
sican blood. He is directing the course of the 
vessel, in obedience to the voice of one who 
stands near him, and who, from his appearance, 
is the commander of the vessel. His height is 
above that of ordinary men, and commanding 
with more of the air of a nobleman of the Span- 
ish court, than the captain of a brig of war. His 
bearing was cold and haughty; he spoke but 
few words, and these as if with an effort. He 
was exceedingly handsome, but there was in his 
eye danger to him who trusted it. His dress 
was that of an officer when at sea, commonplace 
and worn; his hat even being torn, and more 
than one button being off his sea-coat. 

There was one other person, evidently below, 
for the fragrance of a cigar ascended from the 
skylight, through which was visible just a glimpse 
of all the appointments of a luxuriously furnish- 
ed cabin. But we will not, at present, go into 
the cabin, as our business, just now, is on the 
deck. The cold and haughty-looking Spaniard, 
after having given an order for a man to go into 
the fore-chains and heave the lead, walked his 
deck slowly, with his hands behind him. 

“ Quarter less six!” sang out the leadsman, 
in a prolonged and musical tone. 

A mere lad, with a face more like a Saxon 
than a native of Spain, but whose dress and 
arms showed him to be an officer, repeated the 
cry to the captain. 

“The water shoals!” responded he to the 
helmsman. “Art thou sure thou knowest the 
channel ?” 

“ Without doubt, senor capitan !” 

“Go on, then! But it is at thy life’s peril if 
thou gettest the brig into danger.” 

The man slightly colored and then grew pale, 
and listened with an anxious ear as if the words 
of the chief had weakened his confidence in him- 
self, 


“Half five!” sang the helmsman, as he drew 
in his line. 

The captain paused in his walk, and looked 
keenly ahead. Something met his eye which 
led him to call, in electric tones : 

* Aloft, there, two or three of you, and see if 
that isa bar ahead! Sir helmsman! do you see 
that grayish line between us and the mouth of 
the Pass? Beware that we are not beached! I 
know nothing of this shore, and on your word 
that you have often been in here, I have entrust- 
ed her to you.” 

“Tt was some years ago, senor,” answered the 
man, with hesitation. The captain regarded his 
face keenly for a moment, and then approaching 
the companion-way, where a crescent. of pistols 
were stuck in serried array, ready for the hand, 
he took one of them, examined the cap with 
coolness, and then cocking it, stood by the side 
of the steersman. Not a word did he utter, but 
the other knew that if the brig struck he would 
be shot dead at his wheel. It would have re- 
quired a man of firm nerves to have steered a 
ship calmly and truly under such circumstances, 
however perfect might be his knowledge of the 
channel. The man became deadly pale, and 
once looked as if he would bring the brig round 
and steer out into the Gulf; but he well knew that 
such a course would not be consented to by the 
captain, and that he must either safely enter the 
Pass, or be sacrificed. The captain seemed to read 
his very soul; to understand his feelings; to di- 
vine his thoughts ; to comprehend his unfitness ; 
yet he did not remove him, but seemed to stand 
waiting for the brig to miss the entrance to the 
Pass, in order to delight himself in the sweet re- 
venge of shedding his blood. The helmsman, 
although he began to feel that each moment 
might be his last, yet did his best to keep the 
brigantine on her course. 

“ Five fathom !” called out the leadsman, with 
an abrupt ery. Several of the men who were 
idling about now started up and looked ahead. 

“ What do you make out of that streak ?” call- 
ed the captain to one of the men who stood in 
the fore-topgallant cross-trees. 

“It seems to be a bar of sand, stretching from 
east to west, senor, about a league from the 
shore !” was the response. 

“ And-a-ha-a-al-f four!” sang the a 
loud and long. 

“Pedro Marcos!” impressively said the cap- 
tain to the steersman, “the brig draws seventeen 
feet forward !” 

Pedro Marcos bit his nether lip till the blood 
sprung from it. He stretched his eyes to see if 
there were any sign of a deeper channel. Now 
he would luff a point, or a point and a half; and 
now he would keep away three points. Then 
he would come back to the middle course. Never 
was a helmsman in such perplexity; never one 
steered a ship in such mortal terror. 

“Four fathoms!” sang the leadsman, as he 
wound in his dripping lead line hand over hand. 

“Four fathoms!” repeated the boyish officer 
to the quarter-deck. 

“Four fathoms!” whispered the captain in the 
ear of Pedro Marcos, and smiled grimly, as if he 
would rather the brig should ground than he 
should not have the pleasure of killing the man. 


The brig now neared the whitish gray line, 
which looked ‘precisely like a sand-bar. The 
captain, who was by no means indifferent to the 
safety of his vessel, ascended the main rigging 
to examine the approach to the Pass, which 
seemed to him to be defended by this extended 
beach. But in a moment or two after reach- 
ing the top, he saw that what seemed to him a 
field of sand a quarter of a mile distant, was un- 
dulating along its whole surface, like the rest of 
the waters of the Gulf. Calling for his glass, 
which the boyish officer handed up to him, he 
saw that it was a field of muddy water, which 
the turbid Mississippi had discharged from its 
mouth, and borne a league seaward. The water 
of the river being lighter than the water of the 
Gulf, floated upon it, and refusing to mingle, 
offered a defined and sharp outline between the 
two, that looked like the edge of a sand-bank. 

While he was aloft the brigantine approached 
the floating line of fresh water, and when once 
her length from it, seemed to be driving right 
upon a muddy shore. He felt a misgiving as he 
saw, bencath him, the bow prepare to cleave it ; 
but the cheering cry of the leadsman, as the cut- 
water turned up, like a ploughshare, the turbid 
fluid, of “ Six fathoms !” which every man in the 
brig joyfully re-echoed, re-assured him. When 
the brig had gone half her length into the muddy- 
milky water, there was presented to his eye the 
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extraordinary appearance of a vessel being at 
- one and the same moment in salt and fresh wa- 


me ter; and the line between them was so even that 
iQ a rod could have been laid along it, separating 


the rich green of the Gulf from the turbid and 
dirty cream of the Mississippi water. ‘The sur- 
prise of the crew when they found their vessel 
leaving so suddenly the emerald sea, and enter- 
ing upon a river of liquid mud, was variously 
experienced; and the apprehension with which 
they had watched the entrance of the vessel upon 
the seemingly dangerous navigation, was re- 
placed by admiration. 


CHAPTER IU. 
A SUMMARY DEED OF BLOOD. 


“ Seven fathoms!” called out the leadsman, in 
a lively tone, as the captain, after taking a sur- 
vey of the low, reedy shores which he was ap- 
proaching, descended to the deck. He saw that 
the natural color had come back to the cheek of 
the steersman, and confidence had taken the 
place of despair. The sun was now on the very 
verge of the level horizon, and the captain saw 
that daylight would soon disappear. The leads- 
man’s cry suddenly startled all who were gaining 
confidence : 

“ Quarter less four!” 

“ Quarter less four!” sharply repeated the boy 
officer. 

* Dost thou hear that, Pedro?” demanded the 
captain. 

“ Senor, it is twelve years since I was here, 
and the mouth of this river is constantly chang- 
ing its depth; and ——.” The man hesitated. 

“ And what?” coolly demanded the captain, 
as he took up the pistol and began playing with 
the trigger. 

* And I fear that I may not be able to find it! 
Look! senor! I see a pilot boat coming out to 
us! Will you take a pilot and release me ?” 

“JT took thee on board off Havana! Thou 
didst say that thou couldst pilot me into the 
Mississippi, night or day ?” 

“TI could have done so once !” 

“ Thou hast deceived me!” 

“ No, senor,” answered the man, looking like 
a corpse, as the leadsman called out, “ Half 
three !” 

“Why hast thou undertaken that which thou 
wert not fitted for?” 

“Hear me, senor. I heard that my mother, 
aged and infirm, and whom I left wickedly years 
ago, is near death, in New Orleans. I learned it 
from a coasting shallop. The skipper bore me 
a message to her, that if I valued her forgiveness 
and blessing, she must see my face before she 
died. It was while I was in trouble to know 
how I should get there, that your vessel came in 
sight, wanting a pilot. What could I do, senor 
capitan? Once I knew the river mouth well ; 
but I was not prepared to find the channel so 
changed. Here, where we are, it used to be 
deepest—twenty fathom, at least-—.” 

“Cease! wilt thou resign the helm, and stand 
out there on the taffrail and be shot ?” 

“QO, senor! my mother !” 

* Hist! Mind thy helm, and not be clasping 
thy hands !” 

“Q, senor! mercy! There comes a pilot boat; 
so you are piloted in, you need no more !” 

“Post thou not know I want no landsman 
from the shore to board my vessel, to betray, it 
he will, who Tam! My expedition is secret!” 

“ T know it, senor capitan, but-——.” 

“ Three fathoms!” shouted the leadsman, with 
the quick note of alarm. 

* One foot to spare between the keel and the 
bottom!” hoarsely whispered the captain. 

Pedro Marcos cast a single glance at the face 
of the chief, and then quicker than thought strik- 
ing down the pistol, he deserted the helm and 
ran forward like a deer among the men. The 
captain could not follow him, as he had to snatch 
the helm upon the instant, to prevent the vessel 
broaching to; and with admirable skill he wore 
round and just escaped beaching the vessel upon 
a bar, every one on board feeling her touch the 
ground as she fell off and swung again into deep 
water, on the opposite tack. No sooner had he 

succeeded in clearing her from the imminent 
peril than he laid the brigantine to the wind, 
and placing a man at the helm, he caught up 


. 


iff his pistol, and advancing a few paces towards 
ma the capstan, he said’in a low voice that reached 


the most distant ear; for every man was expect- 
ant and silent : 

“Pedro Marcos! come aft, and stand and’be 
shot!” 


“Mercy, senor! O, do not hold me, men! 
Save me! I have a mother who but waits to 
bless me! Mates and friends, do not drag me !” 

“Let him alone! He shall come himself! 
Every order given in this brig is to be obeyed 
without the aid of others to enforce it. Wilt 
thou come aft, hombre !” 

“No, senor! O, no! I cannot! I will not! I 
don’t mean to disobey+but do not command me 
to come there, to be shot dead the next minute! 
There is no priest! I have sins, brothers! I 
cannot die without confessing my sins! 0, pity, 
pity, pity! my poor old mother! Mercy, mercy, 
mercy, noble captain !” 

“ Art thou coming?” cried the chief, in a tone 
of thunder. 

The man crawled rather than walked; he 
stopped and grovelled, and then raised his hands 
and eyes imploringly ; and then he came a little 
farther on his hands and knees; and then he lin- 
gered as if he would prolong his life all he could ; 
but the steady voice of the captain drew him ir- 
resistibly onward ; till he was within three yards 
of his executioner. Here he rose to his knees, 
and wrung his hands and bent the most heart 
rending looks of entreaty upon the inexorable 
and blood-loving man. 

“O, capitan! O, do not kill me!” 

“Enough of this!’ Thus perish all who dare 
to deceive me!” 

With these words the captain of the brigantine 
advanced the three paces that separated him 
from his victim. Pedro seeing that his fate was 
inevitable, shut his eyes and clasped his hands 
together upon his heart in anguish that may not 
be written; the living only can know it when 
they are placed in a like situation. The pistol 
was placed against his left temple, and as coolly 
as he would fire a ball through a plank, the cap- 
tain discharged the contents of the pistol into 
his brain. The murdered man fell forward dead, 
deluging the deck with the warm streams of his 


life blood. 
[SER ENGRAVING.] 


Scarcely had the smoke of the pistol which 
had done this execution cleared away, before a 
loud hail was heard to windward, and the cap- 
tain beheld a pilot boat close aboard of him. 
Without waiting to have his hail answered, Old 
Roger, who had approached very near unnoticed 
during this scene, ran alongside, and lowering 
his sail, caught one of the steps of the gangway 
ladder with a short boat hook, and held his boat 
to the brig’s side while Tirrel secured it. The 
next moment the gray-haired old helmsman was 
standing before the captain on the deck. The 
sun had set; but there was still almost as much 
light as in full day Roger, therefore, started 
back when he beheld the body of the unskillful 
steersman, and the inquiry whether they would 
not have a pilot, died upon his lips as he survey- 
ed the body aghast. 

“What dost thou pale at, old man? 
thou never beheld a dead man 2?” 

* He seems just killed ?” 

“ Not two minutes since! He was a traitor to 
his duty and to me! I took him to pilot me 
into the river, and you see where my vessel is, 
and where he is !” 

Old Roger felt not a little uncomfortable. He 
saw at a glance that he had volunteered in what 
he had best have Iet alone. He began, in truth, 
to believe Dunstan was correct, and that he had 
boarded a buccaneer’s vessel. 

“ This is strange doin’s,” thought the old man, 
within himself; “it can’t be denied the brig is 
in a place she ought never to have put her nose 
in; but it seems hard to blow a poor fellow’s 
brains out for missing the channel!” He then 
said aloud, and boldly : 

“ Captain, seein’ your vessel was tryin’ to get 
into the south-east Pass, which has been onnav- 
igable for five years, I thought I would offer you 
my services, as I am a regular pilot. But, if you 
please, I will bid you good night. I fear that if 
I should miss it, I should lay alongside of that 
poor fellow! I am an old man, master, and 
having but little time to live, I want to make the 
most of it. I wish you a very good day!” 

“Dost thou know the channel well into the 
river?” coolly asked the captain, as if he did not 
hear the old man’s good day. 

“ Yes, senor, but only for honest keels !” 

“You are an old man, and have license. As 
I am to go into the river, you must pilot me !” 

This was spoken with a decision that caused 

Old Roger to feel very unpleasantly, especially 
as he found that as he proceeded to quit the brig- 
antine, the officer of the gang-way stood before 
it with his naked cutlass. r 


Hast 


ton} 


“You don’t mean to make me pilot you in 
without my will? It is against law!” said Old 
Roger. 

“ A pilot is bound, by law, to give his aid to 
every vessel who asks it!” 

“ True, true! But——’’ 

“Take the helm, old man, or direct he who 
has it how to steer! Away with this body! 
Pitch it over, with two twenty-eight pound shot 
at his heels !” 

Old Roger saw that resistance would be in 
vain ; that he was, in fact, a prisoner; and put- 
ting the best face on the matter that he could, he 
walked aft, and telling Tirrel to take the helm, 
he took command of the vessel. The crew obey- 
ed his orders, and the brigantine, instead of try- 
ing to enter the south-east Pass, changed her 
course and steered westwardly, to make the 
south-west entrance, out of which the pilot boat 
had come. The shot being fastened in bags to 
the feet of Pedro Marcos, four men raised him 
and pitched him over into the sea, with a heavy 
plash, and all was silent! A bucket or two of 
water washed the blood into the lee-seuppers, 
and all trace of the murder was obliterated, save 
from the book of the recording angel. 

The brig now run along, under full canvass, 
parallel with the land, Roger having had the 
reefs shaken out as the first of his orders. The 
twilight had by this time deepened into dark- 
ness, which was soon dissipated, however, by the 
radiance of the full moon, which poured its vol- 
ume of golden light across the level ocean. 

The captain of the brig sceing that his vessel 
was under the charge of a man who would con- 
duct her into the river safely, now drew near 
Roger, and said : 

“IT am fortunate, old man, in getting your aid. 
The villain who preceded you would have lost 
me my brig; but let him pass! He has atoned 
for his ignorance or treachery, I know not which 
it was. What light is that inland ?” 

“Tt is a lantern on the lookout, six!” 

“ Has any vessel of war passed up to New Or- 
leans within a few days ?” 

“ Three weeks ago a sloop sailed up, senor.” 

“Then my intelligence is true.” Here he 
walked up the deck once and then returned, as 
if he were thinking closely ; as if the knowledge 
of the fact communicated by Roger annoyed him. 
Roger saw the effect it had upon him, and add- 
ed, as if he would increase it: 

“The sloop is one of the best in the service, 
fully armed and manned, a fast sailer, and with 
one of the fighting lads in command.” 

“Indeed! She is in the city, you suppose, or 
is she in the river?” 

“ At anchor off the plaza, I hear.” 

“ Very well.” 

Here the brig began to enter the Pass, and the 
attention of Roger was, directed to her move- 
ments ; for he was in great fear, lest, if by chance 
he should ground the brig, he would be shot. 
He was, therefore, very nervous until he saw the 
brig fairly in the river, and abeam of the look- 
out. He then brought her to, and said to the 
captain : 

“ There is no further need of my services !” 

“Ts the channel in the middle, the rest of the 
way ?” 

“ Yes sir. I never go above this.” 

* So, good. Now as you have done your duty 
so faithfully, take this gold. There are five 
ounces.” 

“It is more than the charge, sir !” 

“ No matter, take it!” 

“No sir, I will take only my fee! and all over 
that would be thy gift, and I will not take a gift 
from a man with a bloody hand !” 

“By the rood, old gray beard, I am half a 
mind that thou shalt stay on board! A few 
days in irons would tame thy tongue !” 

“Tam an American citizen, and I fear not to 
speak my mind openly.” 

“Well, go. Leave the brig forthwith !” 

“With many thanks to get off with my head 
on my shoulders,” answered the perverse and 
stout Old Roger, as he stepped into his boat, 
where Tirrel had already preceded him. 

The captain made no reply, but turning away 
gave orders to square away the yards again and 
ascend the river, while the pilot boat flew to the 


shore. 
It was a beautiful!night. The wind was just 


strong enough to take the vessel up the river, 
about five miles an hour. The banks on either 
hand looked like low green walls, between which 
they were sailing. ‘The moon’s brightness gave 
almost the clearness of noonday to the scene. 
Soon they lost sight of the Gulf, and then of the 
Balize, with its hamlet of pilots’ houses, and then 


of the light on the lookout. All around they 
were land-locked, and peacefally moving on the 
placid bosom of the father of waters, whose 
storms, however, when he is around in anger, 
when the tornado ploughs his depths, are almost 
as fearful as those of the ocean. 

Seeing that his brig was doing well, and only 
required to be kept in the middle of the stream, 
the captain left the deck to descend to the cabin, 
a small, half-grown little man, by the name of 
Tito, who might have been Mexican or half In- 
dian, his servant, having called him to supper. 

By morning the brigantine was sixty miles 
from sea, and about that distance from New Or- 
leans. During the day she continued her course, 
but disguising her appearance by closing her 
ports, and housing her royal masts, and sending 
most of her men below, as they sailed in sight of 
plantations, and of vessels passing down. By 
three hours before sunset, having sailed all day 
between verdant forests, with here and there a 
sugar estate to relieve the wilderness-like aspect, 
the brig came to the English Turn. Near here 
was a plantation, ornamented by a handsome 
villa. Here the captain anchored, and went on 
shore with his man Tito, whom he sent secretly 
up to the city by land. After two hours’ absence 
the captain returned from the villa, with whose 
owner he had had some secret communication ; 
and as the wind was fair and fresh he made sail 
again, and stood up towards the city. A head 
wind, however, delayed them, and then a calm 
for two days. About the close of the third day 
the wind favored, and four hours’ run brought 
them in sight of the city, but after night had set 
in, and it was ten o’clock before the brig anchor- 
ed on the opposite shore, about a mile and a half 
below the grand plaza. 

Not ten minutes after s!¢ was safely moored, 
a boat left her side, containing a coxswain, four 
oarsmen and the captain. It reached the city 
about eleven o'clock, and as the captain landed 
he was met by Tito, who, after the interchange 
of a few words, led him in a direction towards 
the heart of the city. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
THE BLACKBIRDS’ NEST. 


BY GEORGE W BUNGAY. 


In the crotch of an old oak tree, 
Where limbs are spread as our arms should be 
When fervent prayers go up, 
The blackbirds build, with reed and hay, 
Their snug warm nest the live-long day, 
As round as an acorn cup. 


From bank to bough the builders fly, 
And He who hears the ravens cry, 
And sees the sparrow fall,— 
Endows the busy birds with skill, 
To thatch and weave with wing and bill, 
And heed their youngling’s call. 


When sinks the sun in the golden west, 
The blackbirds hie to their new built nest, 
Like loving groom and bride, 
And guard their spotted eggs so blue, 
As fond and faithful parents do, 
The children at their side. 

A HINT TO TRAVELLERS. 

Labor to distil and unite into thyself the scattered 
perfections of several nations. But, as it was said 
of one who with more industry than judgment 
frequented a college library, and commonly 
made use of the worst notes he met with in any 
authors, that he weeded the library, many weed 
foreign countries, bringing home Dutch drunken- 
ness, Spanish pride, French wantonness, and 
Italian atheism. As for good herbs, Dutch in- 
dustry, Spanish loyalty, French courtesy, and 
Italian frugality, these they leave behind them. 
Others bring home just nothing; and because 
they singled out themselves from their country- 
men, though some years beyond sea, were never 
out of England—Thomas Fuller. 


As a gladiator trained the body, so must we 
train the mind to self-sacrifice, “to endure all 
things,” to meet and overcome difficulty and 
danger. We must take the rough and thorny 
roads as well as the smooth and pleasant; and 
a portion at least of our daily duty must be hard 
and disagreeable ; for the mind cannot be kept 
strong and healthy in perpetual sunshine only, 
and the most dangerous of all states is that of 
constantly recurring pleasure, ease, and pros- 
perity ost persons will find difficulties and 

ardships enough without seeking them; let 
them not repine, but take them as a part of that 
educational discipline necessary to fit the mind 
to arrive at its highest good—Education of the 
Feelings. 


ite pique some do the public 


Through right, 
And love and out of spite. 
king country spi 
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CLEAGON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


~ SUNNY SIDE, THE RESIDENCE OF WAsfINGTON IRVING. 


| 


RESIDENCE OF IRVING. 

This beautiful spot, situated on the banks of 
the Hudson River, is rendered classical by the 
occupancy of its illustrious owner, the author 
of so much that is delightful in English litera- 
ture. No American writer has earned a more 
lasting and universal reputation as an author, 
than Mr. Irving. It has fallen to the lot of but 
few only to attain, in a high degree, both public 
honors and private esteem ; but such are the ge- 
nius and modesty of Mr. Irving, that his charac- 
ter as a writer and his virtues as a citizen balance 
each other in due proportion, and cause those 
who know him intimately to hesitate in deciding 
which quality has the supremacy. Mr. Irving 
is the youngest son of a Scotch gentleman, who 
married an English lady, and not long subse- 
quent to their union removed to and settled in 
New York, where he sustained a high and hon- 
orable character. The readers of the Companion 
will thank us for this interesting view of Sunny 
Side, the country home of the author of Rip 
Van Winkle. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES. 


~ 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


~~ 


Bright gem of the ocean, the Antilles’ queen, 

The fairest, the richest the tropics have seen, 

With shores softly fanned by the trade-winds so free, 
And sweet zephyrs breathing o’er upland and lea. 
Alas! that with beauties so lavishly blessed, 

The homes of thy children should be so oppressed. 


So nearly thou liest in the Carribee sea, 

To the rock-bound shores of the land of the free, 
That thy children look hopeful, its influence feel, 
While they frown at the yoke of distant Castile. 
Then gird thee for freedom, ay, gird for the fight, 
Thy lone star has risen, may God bless the right! 


THE LATE TORNADO. 

The terrible tornado, which occurred in the 
vicinity of Medford, Mass., en Friday afternoon, 
August 22, will long be remembered, both by 
those who suffered from its fury, and those who 
witnessed the devastation which it caused. Such 
& eommotion of the elements is very unusual in 
high latitudes, though unfertunately but too 
common in the tropics. This tornado came from 
the south-west, and before the fury of the gale 
subsided it was felt far out at sea, but it had 


then lost its peculiar whirling character, and 
blew in a direct line. It caused considerable 
damage at West Cambridge, but seemed to be 
at its height when it passed through West Med- 
ford, where its greatest fury was expended. Our 
artist has given us a representation of the scene, 
drawn on the spot, which he visited a short time 
after the catastrophe, and before the furious 
wind had entirely subsided. The locality is at 
the east of West Medford station, on the Lowell 
| Railroad. The dismantled house on the right 


hand side of the engraving was that occupied by 
Mr. Costello and his wife, both of whom were 
injured by falling fragments. The one story 
house next to it, on the opposite side of the road, 
is the dwelling of Mr. Sandford, the depot mas- 
ter, which was moved twenty feet from its foun- 
dation, crushing beneath it his son, a young man 
of 19 years of age, who was obliged, in conse- 
quence of his injuries, to suffer the amputation 
of both legs. He is now recovering from the 
dreadful accident. The two story house next 


to it is that occupied by Mr. Nye, a carpenter. 
It was completely unroofed, and in a chamber 
in the second story Mrs. Nye and a newly born 
infant were in bed—both injured by the falling 
wreck. On the extreme left.we see a portion of 
Captain Wyatt’s house, which was completely 
riddled. In fact, nearly the whole of the pleas- 
ant settlement of West Medford, is a scene of 
heart-rending desolation, ruined houses, uptorn 
trees and devastated gardens, meeting the eye in 


every direction. 
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EAST END OF THE GLASS PALACE. 
The view which we present herewith is that of 
me the present appearance of Hyde Park, London, 
(| in the immediate vicinity of the east end of the 
Great Exhibition building. The mititary en- 
campment represents that of the Foot Guard, 
placed here to be in readiness for any unexpected 
‘or sudden necessity for military service, as con- 
nected with the safety of the World’s Fair. In 
the distance is seen the Serpentine, with its 
graceful and picturesque bridge and model frig- 
ate. We see by the English papers that the 
Queen and her suite are frequently found driving 
about the grounds, inspecting the outside ap- 
pearance of the Glass Palace, and keeping a sort 
of interested and watchful eye over this pet of 
the English throne. Probably no other person 
deserves more credit in the consummation and 
getting up of this stupendous plan than Prince 
Albert himself, both he and the Queen being 
subscribers to a very heavy amount to the neces- 
sary advance funds. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 
NATURE'S COMMUNINGS. 


BY W. W. HEBBARD. 


I love this sweet, secluded vale, 

My chosen haunt when cares oppress ; 
To solitude I tell my tale, 

And find relief in loneliness. 


Fach sunbeam is a spirit-smile— 

The zephyrs seem some spirits’ kisses ; 
And marshal up, in rank and file, 

A host of by-gone dreams and blisses! 


Alone with these old hoary trees— 

Nay, God is here, in thought and feeling ; 
His voice is whispering in the breeze, 

And o’er my spirit sweetly stealing. 


A voice so low, so soft and still, 
And yet so full, distinct and thrilling, 
I’m carried captive at its will, 
While heart and soul with praise are filling. 


It falls upon my ravished ear, 
And vibrates on the chords of feeling, 
Till rapture’s pearly gates appear— 
The spirits’ folded powers revealing. 


Hope wakes and smiles! and peace again 
Makes her abode within my bosom ; 
While o’er the desert waste of pain 
Are rarest flowers of life in blossom! 


Content, a long absented guest, 
And joy, and bliss, and all the graces, 
Enthrone themselves within my breast, 
And greet me with their seraph faces. 


The voice is God’s! "tis everywhere! 
But here it seems more fully given 
To fill the soul with praise and prayer, 
And commune with the life of heaven! 
Topsham, Me., Sept., 1851. 
A QUEER FELLOW. 

When it was proposed to build Bethlehem 
Hospital, many benevolent individuals volun- 
teered to solicit contributions by calling upon 
the inhabitants of London. ‘Two of these gen- 
tlemen went toa small house in an impoverished 
neighborhood ; for the pence of the r were 
solicited as well as the pounds of the rich. The 
door was open, and, as they drew nigh, they 
overheard an old man scolding his female ser- 
vant for having thrown away a match, only one 
end of which had been used. Although so triv- 
ial a matter the master appeared to be much en- 

, end the collectors remained sometime 
outside the door, before the old man had finished 
his angry lecture. When the tones of his voice 
were somewhat subdued, they entered, and, pre- 
senting themselves to this strict observer of fru- 
gality and saving, explained the object of their 
application; but they did not anticipate much 
success. The miser, however, for such he was 
reputed in the neighborhood, no sooner under- 
stood their objact, than he opened a closet, and 
bringing forth a well-filled bag, counted there- 
from four hundred guineas, which he presented 
to the astonished applicants. They expressed 
their surprise and thankfulness, and could not 
refrain from telling the old gentleman that they 
had overheard his quarrel with his domestic, and 
how little they expected, in consequence, to 
have met with such munificence from him. 
“ Gentlemen,” replied the old man, “your sur- 
rise is occasioned by my care of a thing of such 
ttle consequence; but I keep my house, and 
save my mamey in my own way; my parsimony 
enables me to bestow more liberally on charity. 
With regard to benevolent donations, you may 
always expect most from prudent people who 
keep their own accounts, and who pay attention 
to trifles.”— Anecdotes of Misers. 


POOR ITALY. 

Of the fearful state of Italy no stranger can 
form any idea. The priests are urging things on 
to ruin. The women side with their father con- 
fessors, taking part with them, and, after de- 
nounciag husbands and sons for conscience sake, 
family union is quite at an end,'no one feels safe 
from arrest, and no one can fi i 
can be improved—London Glolm. 


ENCAMP. 


MENT OF FOOT GUARDS AT THE GLASS PALACE. 


BISHOP’S FLOATING DERRICK. 

This machine, a representation of which our 
artist has given us below, is intended for raising 
sunken and wrecked vessels, and for lighting 
vessels off shores and bars. It can also be used 
for hoisting machinery, boilers or any other 
heavy weight, and clearing rivers and harbors, 
building forts, light-houses, sea walls, &c. It is 
capable of raising a weight of one thousand tons 
from any depth of water where a chain may 
reach. The dimensions of this Derrick are as 
follows: length, 213 feet; breadth of beam, 89 
feet; depth of hold, 12 feet 6 inches; height of 
derrick, 75 feet to booms when light; length of 
booms, 55 feet each; draft of water, when light, 
26 inches; hoisting power, 1000 tons; capacity 
of the vessel, 4000 tons. The power required 
for this floating machine consists of two steam 
engines, having 28 inch cylinders and 8 feet 
stroke, propelled with buckets 26 inches square, 
placed between two endless chains, running par- 
allel 80 feet on each side of the vessel, all under 
the deck, out of sight and way. The frame is 


BISHOP'S 


built with four longitudinal trusses, with ex- 
braces and. bolts, and sealed with two inch oak 
plank and corked tight, with eight transverse 
trusses, built in the same manner and made per- 
fectly water tight—forming twenty-six separate 
rooms. One arch truss, running from end to 
end, substantially braced with ex-braces ; height 
of truss from the bottom of the vessel, 36 feet ; 
and two diagonal trusses, 34 feet deep, with ex- 
braces to prevent the vessel from twisting. It 
would require several holes in the bottom in or- 
der to sink her. She is capable of withstanding 
any sea on our lakes, as a much smaller one has 
been successfully tested on Long Island Sound 
for ten weeks in succession. One of these Der- 
ricks is in successful operation in the harbor of 
New York, where the second one is now build- 
ing. The peculiar build of the vessel renders it 
firm in a heavy sea; its sides being perpendicu- 
lar, and the derrick operating as a pendulum. 
Its wonderful power has been more recently test- 
ed in successfully raising the steamer Splendid, 
sunk opposite West Point, some time since. 
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PATENT FLOATING DERRI 


PREJUDICING CHILDREN’S MINDS. 


Thelwall thought it very unfair to influence a 
child’s mind by inculcating any opinions before 
it should have come to years of discretion, and 
be able to choose for itself. I showed him my ‘ 
garden and told him it was my botanical garden. 
“ How so?” said he; it is covered with weeds.” 
“O,” I replied, “that is only because it has not 
yet come to its age of discretion and choice. The 
weeds, you see, have taken the liberty to grow, 
and I thought it unfair in me to prejudice the 
soil towards roses and strawberries.” — Coleridge. 


BREVITY THE SOUL OF WIT. 


In the briefest correspondence known, only 
two figures were used ; the first contained a note 
of interrogation (?), implying “is there any 
news?” The answer was a cypher (0), “none.” 
This was cleve;; but neighbor Shuttleworth, in 
Nottingham market-place, beats it. He has on 
his chimney two large T’s, one painted black, the 
other green, to intimate that he sells black and 
green teas.— Nottingham Review. 


How much better is it to weep at joy than to joy at w , 
Shakspeare. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 


LUCILLE, 
THE TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


HERE stood a crowd beneath the windows 

J. of one of the hotels in New York, not long 

ago, eagerly eyeing the movements, and listen- 
ing to the song, of a young tambourine player. 
She was accompanying with her voice the mu- 
sic of a barrel-organ, which, in turn, was ground 
by a lean-looking foreigner, whose beard could 
not have been of less than full a three months’ 
growth. Ever and anon, he looked sharply at 
her, as if to correct some trifling error in her 
singing, or to incite her to increased exertions 
for gathering in the charities of the bystanders. 

Pedro Casa was not so insensible to his own 
pecuniary interests as to remain ignorant of the 
great advantage young Lucille—for that was the 
girl’s name—was to him, in his daily peregrina- 
tions ; and as a consequence of his natural saga- 
ciousness, he had even consented to stint him- 
self in a variety of small ways, that she might 
be the better clad, and appear in the most at- 
tractive garb before those who were wont daily 
to admire her. 

On the day to which we particularly allude, 
Lucille was dressed in a gaily-colored frock, 
reaching scarcely as low as the knees, while her 
limbs were encased in flowing trousers of a mod- 
est and seemly cast: and upon her beautiful 
head, covered with auburn ringlets, she wore a 
dainty little gipsy hat, from which streamers of 
ribbon flared and flaunted in the wind as she 
walked, or fluttered provokingly in her some- 
what sun-burnt face. Her dress formed, in fact, 
a striking ensample of the commendable style 
which the really tasteful ladies of the present 
day are seriously resolved upon assuming. 

Eyes of a deep bluc looked forth the glimpses 
of many poetic dreams, while her lips gave out 
the musical accents of her foreign tongue; and 
at times they lighted up in a sweet and winning 
manner, that was contagion itself to the inter- 
ested hearts of the listencrs. Sometimes liquid 
tears swam slowly about in them, as if, per- 
chance—poor innocent!—she might even then 
be thinking of the suns of her own mellow home- 
skies, and the friendly faces that were now gone 
out to her forever. 

She had gone through several of the popular 
airs with which a daily practice had made her 
skillfully familiar, when, looking up to her mas- 
ter, Pedro, for the usual sign, she caught it, and 
walked about the crowd for the collection of 
what pieces, either of silver or copper, they 
might feel willing to contribute. So heavenly a 
face could not but have touched the feelings of 
the bystanders, unless they were far removed 


from human. The silver clinked in the upturn- 


ed tambourine from every hand, and the eyes of 
the young girl sparkled and glowed with ecstatic 
delight. Yet, poor soul!—it was not for her. 
Her gathering—the fruitage of that remarkably 
rich voice—were all the property of her parsi- 
monious, keen-eyed master, Pedro Casa. 

When, at last, the collection was completed, 
and all its avails had been carefully poured into 
the opened palms of old Pedro, the organ-grind- 
er, Lucille obeyed the not unusual hint of her 
guardian, and commenced singing a favorite air 
of hers—a song of Fatherland. The words, 
none in that arrested crowd could have under- 


stood the meaning of; yet there was a melan- 
choly and saddening influence in the strain, that 
enchanted all who listened. Their interest was 
even more deeply stirred, when they saw the 
tears welling their silent way up to the blue 
eyes of Lucille, and heard the slight tremulous- 
ness in her tones, and they drew nearer to her. 

Just at that moment, a lady chanced to pass 
upon the walk, and her eyes wandered about in 
the motley group until they caught the more ra- 
diant ones of the fair young singer. Instantly 
she was under the influence of a spell; and, en- 
tering the hotel by a private door, she procured 
a servant to summon the strolling street-player 
with his beautiful child into her presence. The 
man hastened to obey so novel a summons. 

“TI have sent for you,” said she, as soon as he 
entered her presence, “to request to see that 
child. She is really a beautiful singer. I was 
deeply touched with the sad melody she was 
just now singing.” 

Pedro bowed low and servilely, in token that 
the compliment from the lips of the fair stranger 
had not been, by any means, lost upon him. 


“Is she your child?” continued she, looking 
anxiously and lovingly upon the object concern- 
ing which she inquired. 

“ Heaven save me!” replied he. “ No, madam. 
Indeed—indeed, I truly wish she was my own 
child! I know how to prize her as it is!” 

“ How old are you, my dear ?” asked the lady, 
directing her question to the child herself, as if 
she would prefer to continue the conversation 
with her. 

The girl looked inquiringly in her patron’s 
face. 

“She talks little English—little American,” 
replied he. “I think she will not understand. 
She is but fifteen, madam—about fourteen or fif- 
teen, madam.” 

“ And what is her name ?” 

“Lucille, madam.” 

“Lucille! Lucille!” repeated the lady after 
him; “a sweet name, and worthy the singer I 
have just heard. But how long has she been in 
this country ?” 

Lucille’s eyes ran first to the countenance of 
her patron, and then to that of the lady, as if 
she would gather the meaning of their words, 
and perhaps not knowing whether her name was 
called or not; but she detected no signs of a de- 
sire on the part of cither to indulge in a conver- 
sation with her, and her expressive eyes instant- 
ly dropped to the floor. 

“T have a great desire to sec more of Lucille,” 
said the lady ; “ where are you going with her ?” 

“TJ shall stay in the city,” replied Pedro, “as 
long as we can make a good living here.” 

“Where do you live, then ?” 

“O,mercy! You could never find it!” said he. 

“Then will you give me permission to keep 
Lucille at my house, some evening, if I remu- 
nerate you well for it 7’ continued the lady. 

“Keep her in your house ?” repeated Pedro, 
some little astonishment exhibiting itself in his 
countenance. “ What you keep her for ?” 

“ To sing,” replied the stranger. 

“ And I have her again ?” said he, inquiringly. 

“ Certainly, certainly.” 

“ And you pay me for her song ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“T will think.” 

“But I wish you to make up your mind at 
once,” urged the lady. 

“ When shall she come, then ?” asked Pedro. 

“To-morrow afternoon.” 

“When may I come for her again, then ?” 
continued he. 

“The next morning.” 

“Shall you show me the house now ?” 

The lady drew a card from her case, and 
handed it to the strolling man of music. While 
she did so, she could not refrain from contrast- 
ing the dirty, repulsive looking countenance of 
the man with the clear, olive complexion of the 
charming young girl. She could not help won- 
dering, either, whether the stroller had forcibly 


impressed the helpless child into his service, or 
she had followed his fortunes as sedulously as 
she had, for mere love for him. There was a 
mystery about it to her, which added not a little 
to her desire that the girl should be brought to 
her house on the morrow. 

“ Mind,” said she, as she rose to dismiss Pedro 
from the room, “to-morrow afternoon. Be there 
with her by four o'clock. It is my wish that she 
come early. You shall be well recompensed for 
the favor, and she shall not go unrewarded.” 

“No, no; pay nothing to her! Pay nothing to 
her! She is but a child yet. I provide for her 


—I take good care for her as if she were my 
own child. Pay nothing to her—put it all in 
my hand!” and he accompanied his words with 
an outstretching of his tanned and dirty palm 
towards her, as if he would, even at that time 
and place, receive the actual price of his favor. 


The stranger gave him a scornful look, before 
which any one, with the most trifling share of 
feeling, or sensitiveness, must have withered in 
a moment; but the bronze-faced itinerant bray- 
ed it out as unconcernedly as if she had been 
lavishly dispensing her sweetest smiles. The 
look expressed nothing so thoroughly as it did 
disgust and complete contempt. The man took 
himself from the room, Lucille following him, 
and dropping one of her most graceful courtesies 
to the lady as she went out. 

“T never rested my eyes on so fair a creature 
before !” soliloquized she, as soon as they were 
in the street again. “ And what a voice she has, 
too! What rich, clear, melodious tones! And 
what a charming—a dreamy expression! What 
soft blue eye—as if it reflected within its depths 
the images of the sweet airs she sings! But that 


face—that face! It willhaunt me until I see it 
again! I cannot drive itfrom my memory! And 
to think of the pretty creature being a common 
street-singer!—a tambourine player, to thrum 
on that drum-head, and collect the grudgingly 
given pennies of a vulgar, staring crowd! °T is 
too bad! It was never the life that was meant 
for her. I know that something unusual must 
have transpired to throw her into her present 
mode of life. And those features, too—they are 
really quite aristocratic! They belong to good 
blood—not to the trading, itinerant class of 
which her patron forms one! There’s a mystery 
there, and I will fathom it!” 

With these words she rose from her seat, and 
left the room and the building. The knot of 
listeners had long since left the walk before the 
window, and the way was unobstructed for her. 
She passed on in the direction of her own resi- 
dence, for she had been out on foot to enjoy her 
usual morning walk. 

The next day came. It was a pleasant day, 
whose sun warmed all hearts—even those of the 
complaining poor. Pedro prepared his ward at 
an early hour for the contemplated visit, con- 
senting, for that purpose, to abbreviate the usual 
number of his morning hours in the street, with 
his organ and his child. When, at length, all 
preparations were complete, she looked the im- 
personation of innocent beauty itself. 

She was dressed much in the style and man- 
ner of the day before, yet the eye of the careful 
observer could not have failed to detect certain 
trifling niceties in her costume, that argued 
much for the pride old Pedro entertained for his 
protege. Her face was wreathed, if possible, with 
sunnier smiles—her eyes sparkled with lustre. 

She went gaily tripping along through the 
streets with her fierce-looking guardian, until 
they finally reached the door of the mansion in- 
to which she was to be ushered. The long 
flight of steps, polished as they were, dazzled 
her youthful vision, until she hardly dared to 
attempt to climb them. Pedro, however, started 
before her, and she followed along. 

They were shown into the hall, and there told 
to remain until the pleasure of the lady patron- 
ess herself should be made known to them. In- 
stead of sending back her wish through the ser- 
vant, she moved down the stairs herself, and 
stood in the hall before them. 

In her eyes, Lucille looked more charming 
than before. There was a naivete about her that 
was irresistible to one already predisposed to 
fall in love with her. The graceful courtesy, 
too, with which she received her, was even more 
winning than the one with which she took her 
leave from the hotel, on the day before. 

Laying a bank note in the hand of the old 
musician, the lady drew Lucille closer to herself, 
and walked out of the hall, observing, as she 
went, to the man: 

* To-morrow morning, sir, if you wish to come 
after her.” 

Pedro took his departure, and Lucille accom- 
panied her kind patroness to her boudoir. 

The salons of Mrs. Sanford, that evening, were 
brilliantly illuminated, and crowded with fash- 
ionable people. Besides her own numerous ac- 
quaintances, there were many strangers for the 
first time, on that night, admitted to the brilliant 
society beneath her roof. The gas lights shed a 
lustre—clearer than silver, or even liquid crystal 
—upon faces and forms that seemed never so 
beautiful before. Their rays were dazzling, in- 
deed, but they compared in no wise with the 
splendor that shed itself over everything there. 

When Mrs. Sanford’s many friends were pre- 
sented to her, on their admission to the house, 
they found Lucille standing by her side, dressed 
in the unique, yet highly becoming manner 
which the taste of Pedro had suggested to him. 


And although none were formally presented to 
her, yet many a charmed eye was drawn instinc- 
tively to the contemplation of so much beauty 
and grace, beneath so little pretension. 

Hour after hour passed away. The enjoyment 
of all was at a fever height, and there were none 
who could have wished that so joyous and genial 
a soiree should ever be broken up. Music was 
ordered by the hostess from those who had been 
regularly employed to furnish it. Its airy notes 
set hearts to dancing, that were already in a 
lightsome mood. Silence prevailed through all 
the apartments, while the sounds of the viol and 
the harp chimed in the most liquid of all imag- 
inable melodies. 

After an interval had been allowed, Mrs. San- 
ford determined to introduce the voice of the lit- 
tle Lucille to the ear and hearts of the crowd, 


and ageordingly made several of her friends ac- 
quainted with her determination. 
course, applauded it to the letter. Lucille was 
brought forward by the hand, by her benevolent 
patron, and made to understand what was wanted. 

With a modest bow—half courtesy, too—she 
stood near Mrs. Sanford, and commenced the 
recitation of several of the fine old airs she had 
so many times sung to less refined cars upon 
the busy street. Her appearance alone enlisted 
all in her behalf; but when that deep, rich voice 
of pure melody came to be heard, swelling and 
rising over the hearts of her delighted hearers 
like the steady flood of some musical dream— 
ever crowding with new fancies, ever filling with 
new delights—they were enraptured with her, 
and could not refrain, inappropriate as was the 
place and the occasion, from giving expression 
to their feeling by an audible acclamation. 


How Mrs. Sanford’s cheeks crimsoned with 
delight, at that moment! She wanted to em- 
brace the child before them all. 

At length, Lucille was prevailed on to sing 
the song which Mrs. Sanford had heard, when 
she was attracted to hey in the strect, only the 
day before. It was a plaintive air—a song of 
her native land, Italy. Almost as soon as her 
kind friend signified her desire that she should 
sing it, her countenance was shaded by a dim 
cloud of sadness and deep thought. It was the 
self-same expression that had so highly charmed, 
and so closely attracted, the lady as she passed 
her in the street. 

Lucille cast a furtive glance around her, and 
at once began to sing. It was a sweet melody, 
coming and going directly to and from the heart. 
All were touched with its plaintive influence, as 
well as the manner in which it was executed by 
the fair songstress. 

She had scarcely concluded the words of the 
song, when a gentleman—a foreigner—rose from 
his seat with great suddenness and sprang to- 
ward her. 

“ Those were the words I myself taught her!” 

xclaimed he, looking wildly at her and at the 
assembled company. “ Lucille, Lucille!” called 
he. 

The girl looked up inquiringly in his face, but 
said not a word, 

He hesitated—gazed fixedly a moment in her 
face, seeming to trace every lineament of her in- 
nocent countenance—and then spoke a few 
words in native Italian. 

The effect upon her was electric. Instantly 
the crimson blood flushed in her cheeks and 
temples, her eyes shot forth new and burning 
glances—such as Italia’s children only can ex- 
press with their eyes—her lips moved triflingly, 
as if she would articulate something in reply, 
but feared to do so yet—and she looked the im- 
personation of astonishment and delight. 

Again did the gentleman pronounce other 
words in his native tongue. They were talis- 
manic in recovering the whole of the young 
soul he had thought was forever lost to him in 
this world. The child pronounced ‘a few magic 
words in reply to him—they were the loved and 
long cherished names of her country and her 
parents. 

In an instant, father and child—for such in 
reality they were—were in one another's arms! 

The story was not a very long one, and it 
took not long to go through with its narration. 
And as soon as the long separated parent and 
child had released themselves from each other’s 
embrace, the former told the story, all as it was. 


Tt appeared that, some five or six years before, 
Lucille was made to suffer,in her own inno- 
cent person, for some imaginary wrong her pa- 
rent had done the reigning authoritics. He was 
expelled from the state, while she was cruelly 
torn from his bosom by a mercenary robber. 


From that day she had led the roving life of a 
gipsy, and finally embarked with a handful of 
poverty-stricken musicians for this country. As 
yet, she had been but a few months in the city 
of New York, and even during that time had 
enjoyed no facilities for making the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with our language. The ay- 
arice of old Pedro Casa had kept her closely 
confined to the business for which he had pro- 
cured her of her abductor, and it was, perhaps, 
altogether owing to his avaricious disposition, 
that she was brought thus providentially to the 
arms of her bereaved father on the night in ques- 
tion. 

Her father, once an exile, was now a man of 
high rank and consideration; and from being 
the childish strect-singer, sunburnt and weary as 
she every day became, little Lucille became in a 


They, of 
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moment the daughter of a count, praised, petted 
and beloved on all sides. 

She returned not long after to her native land ; 
and the same sweet voice that has enchanted 
hundreds by the wayside, now echoes in the 
halls of the proud palace of her father. 

Yet is she, at least, the same simple Lucille. 
She could be no other. 


> 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
FAREWELL TO COHASSETT. 


— 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Farewell! fare thee well !—it is hard to say, 
For I love thee well and I fain would stay ; 


But it may not be—it is duty calls, 
And her footsteps I’ll follow whatever befalls. 


I love thy calm beauty—it speaks to the heart, 
In the language of nature untainted by art ; 
And memory often shall bring thee to view, 
Though long years have followed since this adieu. 


I came here a stranger! but many there be, 

Who never again will be strangers to me; 

For the bond that unites us is sympathy’s own, 
And my heart beats responsive to friendship alone. 


I go! fare thee well !—but forget me not, 
Wherever I am, or whatever my lot; 

It would lighten the pain of parting, to know 
That thy friendship will follow wherever I go. 


And I, in my turn, will never forget 
The friends I leave with such fond regret ; 


But fervent and faithful my prayers shall be, 


That Heaven’s best blessings may rest on thee. 
Cohassett, Mass., Sept., 1851. 


+ > 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 


THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 


BY THE OLD ‘UN. 


R. AUGUSTUS TRACY was an impor- 
tation from New York. Having exhaust- 
ed the admiration of Broadway, having destroyed 
the peace of mind of half a dozen southern belles, 
he sighed for further conquests, and the glory of 
meeting the cold hearts of the beauties of our 
hyperborean region. So hither he came with a 
well-filled trunk and carpet-bag, taking Newport 
en route, sojourning long enough in that most 
delightful of watering-places to flutter the hearts 
of those “dim’d fascinators,” as Mr. Mantilini 
would say, who matutinally dip their ivory limbs 
in the audacious surges that wanton on the 
beach, and nightly dance the Polka and the 
Schottische at the Ocean House. His fame had 
preceded him, for he had more than once been 
described in a penny paper, and was mentioned 
by name in the New York Herald. 

He was quite an ornament to the portico of 
the Revere House where he smoked his cigar 
with a Castilian grace. Mr. Augustus Tracy 
was formed for conquest. He had an elegant 
figure, and looked like the full-length of Count 
d@’Orsay in Frazer’s Magazine. He had 

“ That dear Conrad-expression, half savage, half soft,’’ 


which has been found, like the Diamond grain 
gunpowder, “sure to kill.” Mrs. Malaprop’s 
Shaksperian quotation fully described him. 


“ Hesperian curls, the front of Job himself, 
An eye like March, to threaten at command, 
A station like young Harry Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” 
His first tour about town was signalized by a con- 


quest. Somewhere in the aristocratic West End, 


as he was passing a house nearly every blind of 
which was closed, he raised his “ deep, dark, un- 
fathomable ” eyes, and beheld a beauteous vision 
in the shape of an adorable young lady seated at 
a chamber window. He smiled—the fair one 
smiled in return. He repassed the house and 
daringly blew a kiss which he wafted from the 
tips of his white kids. The beauteous damsel 
smiled. He glanced at the silver doorplate to 
ascertain the name of the residents, and went 
home to dinner, happy in the exultant thought 
that he had captivated Miss Norman— 
an aristocrat of the first water. 


That night, at early moonrise, a Spanish cloak 
and a guitar were under that window, and a 
melodious voice assured the listening lady that 
the singer’s boat was on the shore and his bark 
on the bay, and that both must be gone ere the 
dawning of day. The next day a penny post- 
man left a gilt-edged and perfumed note at the 
house of the silver doorplate. The following 
noon another gilt-edged note addressed to Mr. 
Augustus Tracy was left at the Revere House. In 
consequence of that gilt-edged note, Mr. Augustus 


Tracy was admitted to/an interview in the back 
parlor in the afternoon. 

O, how romantic were the revelations of Miss 
Marietta Norman! Cruel parents—gone to 
Saratoga—a threatened union with a one-eyed 
millionaire—despair—mutual vows—a projected 
elopement—these were a few of the heads of 
their discourse. 

Elopements used to be conducted by means of 
post-horses : they are now accomplished by rail- 
roads. Tracy and his inamorata patronized the 
Providence. He paid for two tickets, and also 
for the Evening Transcript and a roll of lozenges, 
and they departed this city on the wings of 
steam. Need we tell how they were united by a 
benevolent clergyman of Providence, and how 
they embarked upon the Sound in a magni- 
ficent steamer? These are commonplace affairs 
of which rapturous love takes no account. 

The next morning they were seated on the 
promenade deck running up the East River, 
whose picturesque and converging shores an- 
nounced their approach to the great commercial 
emporium of these United States. 

“My dear Marietta,” said the bridegroom, 
tenderly, “ you have made me the happiest of 
men.” 

“ And you, dearest Augustus,” said the gentle 
bride, “‘ have made me the happiest of women.” 

“ Did you ever see the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ my 
dear ?” asked Mr. Tracy, rather abruptly. 

* O, yes, dear, often at the Boston Museum ? 
Isn't it nice? I really envied Pauline her Claude 
Melnotte: and you're so much handsomer, you 
know, my dear Augustus.” 

“ You know Pauline loved Claude because he 
was a prince, when he was only a poor gar- 
dener’s son. Now do you think if I wasn’t a 
gentleman—you could love me as you do now ?” 

“ O, Augustus, why do you ask me ?” replied 
the bride, tenderly. 

“ Because, my angel—I aint a gentleman. 
I'm only a New York footman on a furlough. 
Now it’s out! as the man said when his aching 
grinder was extracted.” 

*“ O, you wicked creetur! how could you have 
deceived me so ?” 

“Ha! false one! then it was the rank and 
not the man that charmed you! And now, 
perhaps, you will go back to your parents, like 
Pauline Deschappelles in the play.” 

“No I wont,” sobbed Marietta—* for I haven’t 
got no parents to go back to. I lived as help at 
Mrs. Norman’s !” 

Mr. Augustus Tracy gave a very long whistle. 
Then he jumped up, and gave vent to certain 
very naughty phrases which are never spoken in 
polite society. In short, the loving couple came 
to words almost as soon as Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle “ who tifted a little going to church.” 

But the poet tells us that the “quarrels of 
lovers are 2 renewal of love ;’ and many votaries 
of Hymen indulge in a little verbal sparring, the 
“making up again” is so delightful. So by the 
time that the steamer touched the pier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tracy were on the very best of terms, and 
amicably entered a cab together, destined for the 
up-town residence of Mr. Bogus, the great bank- 
er, where Mr. Augustus Tracy laid aside his 
wardrobe of conquest and resumed his livery, 


and Mrs. Augustus Tracy was received as a 


chambermaid, and breathed but a single sigh for 
the delusions of her RUNAWAY MATCH. 


COMPANY. 

Tf thou beest cast into bad company, like Hercules. 
thou must sleep with thy club in thine hand, and 
stand on thy guard, I mean if against thy will 
the tempest of an unexpected occasion drives 
thee amongst such rocks ; then be thou like the 
river Dee in Merionithshire in Wales, which 
running through Pimblemere remains entire, and 
mingles not her streams with the waters of 
the lake. Though with them, be not of them ; 
keep civil communion with them, but separate 
from their sins. And if against thy will thou 


fallest amongst wicked men, know to thy com- 
fort thou art still in thy calling, and therefore in 
God’s keeping, who on thy prayers will preserve 
thee.— Thomas Fuller. 


GET INTO A GROOVE. 

Get, if you can, into one or other of the main 
grooves of human affairs. Itis all the difference 
of going by railway, and walking a ploughed 
field, whether you adopt common courses, or set 
up one for yourself. You will sce, if your times 
are anything like ours, most inferior persons 
highly placed in the army, in the chureh, in 
office, at the bar. They have somehow got 


upon the line, and have moved on well with very 
little original motive power of their own. Do 
not let this make you talk as if merit were ut- 
terly neglected in these or any professions: only 
that getting well into the groove will frequently 
do instead of any great excellence.—Companions 


of my Solitude. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
HOT WEATHER. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


OTHING is more libelled than a hot day. 
We make it an excuse for our peevishness 
and for our idleness. It is urged as a reason why 
we stay at home, and why we leave our home. 
We shut ourselves in the coolest part of the house, 
but straightway greedy flies are the first to wel- 
come us; we sit down by shady brooks, and vo- 
racious musquitoes are whizzing by our ears. 
We ride, and the horse stamps indignantly, the 
sun shines in our faces unceremoniously; we 
alight to ascend some embankment, when the 
perspiration trickles down our cheeks, and then 
comes the tirade upon the weather. “ Was 
there ever such a day,” says our landlady, swing- 
ing her large fan. ‘“ How high is the thermome- 
ter?” she inquires, with great eagerness. “ Well, 
my ice has all melted in the refrigerator, the 
meat we cooked for to-day’s dinner is all spoiled, 
the butter is mere oil, and the thunder shower 
has turned the milk into whey!” She wonders 
people can live in such confined localities as 
many do; if her premises were not the most airy 
in the world, she should vacate them. 

And then every light occurrence frets one on 
sucha day. The girl who sings over the way, 
is termed “a perfect nuisance,’ nobody is fit to 
hear but Jenny. The rattling of carriages is in- 


tolerable; we are en dishabille, and wonder of 
what people are made to make calls such a day, 
compelling their friends to dress to receive them. 
The invitation is extended for a levee. We 
wonder how people can marry such weather— 
new dresses must be purchased, however, and 
worse than all, must be made; but, alas, another 
trial—even the mantua-maker is studying fash- 
ions at Newport, and Mrs. Knight is at some 
other port rusticating. And here is afresh cause 
for fuming; we resolve to give it up, but taking 
fresh courage when the weather vane has veered 
eastward, we become less susceptible, and resolve 
to accept the invitation. A mantua-maker is 
procured who knows nothing of our particular 
fit; another day opens furiously hot with us and 
her; silk muslins are thrown helter skelter, deep 
flounces are strewn all over the room ; the skirt 
is cut too short, the waist is a bad setting one— 
our fingers are sticky, and refuse to do their of- 
fice, and we really wish the dress inthe Red Sea. 
And, then, who wants to be in a jam on a hot 
night ? 

The gentlemen, too, are so starchless; all 
wearing Byron collars—their hair refusing to 
curl, and perfume and perspiration all comming- 
led! Besides, what remarks follow! ‘“ How slip- 
shod Mrs. E. looked!” “In what a perspiration 
was little Miss K ?* “ How Bachelor Ben waved 
his bouquet—and did you taste that hateful! va- 
nilla ice cream ?” ‘“ How the bride looked, and 
who would be so vulgar as to stay in the city 
this hot weather ?” 

Now all these fault-finding friends no sooner 
hear of a “hop,” ora “fancy ball,” at Newport, 
a jaunt to the Springs, or a climb on Mt. Wash- 
ington, but straightway the fretting ends, and 
they are as lamblike as before they resembled the 
tiger! 

And does not this prove tous that if the mind 
is only interested in something, the bodily annoy- 
ances are forgotten? One half, nay more, of the 
fretfulness of hot weather is engendered by hay- 
ing nothing to do; this makes us quarrel with 
the flies, angry at the thermometer, and make 


wry faces at the glorious sunshine! But carry 
the time on apace. How those same people are 
luxuriating over those delicious peaches, those 
mellow, rich favored pears, and the thousand 
delicacies which were maturing while they were 


growling about the heat! 


Supposing we are made uncomfortable a few 
days, and our nights are disturbed by bats and 
owls, and musquitoes, and other torments? 
What is the use of inflicting upon ourselves a 
peevish disposition, and resolving we will be un- 
happy? Nonsense—find something to do, and 
set about it resolutely. There is no lease grant- 
ed to mortals to be sauntering out existence, 
when nature is so active and her growth so vig- 
orous for our benefit. We make much of the 
debility of which we complain, and then call in 
aid from doctors and nurses to cure self-inflicted 


diseases. Our complaining people are scldom 
our industrious ones. 


It wounds, indeed, 
To bear affronts too great to be 
And not have power to punish.— 


ven, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
A RURAL SCENE. 


BY ELLIE A. MORIARTY. 


There is a lowly cottage home, 
Seen dimly through the trees, 
No gorgeous pomp of castled dome 
Would tempt me from that spot to roam— 


Nought else could please. 


The sunbeam on that moss-roofed cot 
Doth never glowing rest, 

An old oak guards the shaded spot, 

And shields it from the glances hot, 
With wavy zest. 


A stream beside the cottage door, 

Spanned by a rustic bridge, 
Winds through rich meadows teeming o’er, 
Leaves its warm tears upon the shore, 

And bank's flowered edge. 


And upward through the clustering trees, . 
The church spire points to God, 

Up through a mist of vapory seas, 

Dropping their fullness on the breeze 
And grassy sod. 


Distant, yet near, the graveyard lies, 
And willows droop it o’er, 
And the white stones unnumbered rise, 
Lifting on high unwearied oyes, 
And call for more. 


Oppressed with silence, echo lies 
In calm, unbroken sleep, 
Till wakened by the mournful sighs 
Of the sad earth when daylight dies, 
Then sinks to sleep. 
Boston, September, 1851. 


IDLENESS AND ACTIVITY. 


It is this energy of will that is the soul of the 
intellect ; wherever it is, there is life ; where it is 
not, ail is dullness, and despondency, and desola- 
tion. People who have no experience of it, imag- 
ine that it is destructive to the nerves, exhaust- 
ive of the animal spirits; that it aggravates the 
wear and tear of life excessively. But this is an 
idle notion, as idle as the habits and humors of 
those who entertain it. I leave it to any man 
who knows its real effect to strike the balance— 
to compare the exhaustion of an indolent day 
with that of an active one; to say in which of 
the two cases the subject is in better heart for 
work, and fitter to undergo it. Whatever we 
may be about, one thing, I believe, is certain, 
that, if the spirits are spent by energy, they are 
utterly wasted by idleness; at worst, energy can 
only end in relaxation, it is superior to it for a 
while, and possibly at last may fall into it; 
whereas idleness is actually relaxation from first 
to last, and can be nothing else. But even this 
view, favorable as it is, is yet not favorable 
enough to be just. The fact is, that violence is 
not necessary to energy any more than tyranny 
is to kingship; on the contrary, it is the gentlest 
energy that does the most work. Energy, liter- 
ally from the Greek, is inward-workingness ; the 
blooming of the flower is energy, the increase of 
fruit is energy, the growth of the body is energy 
—-yet in all these there is no violence; the eth- 
cacy is not destructive but vital: without it, the 
whole frame must fall at once into corruption ; 
with it, instead of corruption, we have life. But 
this, it may be said. is a refinement. It may be 
so, but it is true in fact, nevertheless. The gain- 
sayer will find it difficult to produce anything 
from the subject, of surer or more essential truth. 
—Seif-Formation. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


On the Hudson River Railway the common 
speed is thirty miles an hour, including stop- 
pages. In order to prevent accidents from colli- 
sions or obstructions, the company have estab- 
lished very wholesome and wise regulations. At 
certain intervals, there are trackmen, as they are 
termed, stationed. whose constant duty it is to 
inspect, like sentinels, certain portions of the 
road, and at once to exhibit signals in case of 
danger. Each of these trackmen is supplied 
with a white and red flag. If no obstruction ex- 
ists, the white flag is displayed as a train comes 


in sight. On secing this, the engineer feels se- 
cure in the rapidity of his passage. If no flag 
is exhibited the engineer must slack. If the red 
flag appears he must stop atonce. The com- 


pany wisely consider that the expense of these 
men scattered over the whole road can be better 
borne, than the damages incident upon a colli- 
sion.—Hartford Courant. 


SINGULAR INCIDENT. 

During the battle at Fort Duane, Florida, in 
1837, a soldier of the name of Jackson, having 
just fired, received a shot from a tall Indian, not 
twenty yards distant, which broke through the 
outer part of his pantaloons and lodged in his 
right hand pocket. Feeling the slight sting of 
the spent ball, he thrust his hand in his pocket, 
drew out the bullet and dropped it into the bar- 
rel of his musket upon the charge of powder he 
had just before put in—then, with the unerring 
aim of a true marksman, levelled his piece, and 
as quick as lightning his adversary was measured 
upon the ground. The wound was /atal—the 


warrior survived the shot but a few minutes.— 
Boston Post. 


Better a witty fool than a foolish wit. 
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NAVY YARD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

This view is taken by our artist from the long 
pier leading from the Marine Hospital, Williams- 
burg, or Wallabout Bay, and is decidedly the 
best view that can be had of the yard. The 
North Carolina is seen at anchor; behind are 
work shops, and ship-house containing Steamship 
Fulton; between the two ship-houses is a store- 
house. The next ship-house contains the Ship 
Sabine. A large derrick is seen towering to a 
great height; it is used to hoist any great weight 
from the vessels. The Frigate Constitution (Old 
Ironsides) is also seen, behind which is the Frig- 


VIEW OF THE NAVY YARD, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


ate Brandywine; both having the bows covered 
with canvass. The next beautiful ship is the 
Fredonia; then comes the magnificent granite 
building containing the apparatus for pumping 
out the Dry Dock. The Steamship San Jacinto 
lays in the Dock, ready for sea. 

The engraving below is a fine view from be- 
tween the two ship-houses. The United States 
Line of Battle-ship North Carolina, lies at an- 
chor. The Frigate Macedonian is undergoing 
repairs, having her upper deck taken off, although 
not exactly razeed. Over the Macedonian are 
masting shears, for masting and dismasting large 


ships. Under the North Carolina is a bridge 
across the ways of the ship-house containing the 
Ship Sabine. A large boiler is seen in the dis- 
tance, with the natural objects which are gath- 
ered around shipping and ship-yards in nearly 
every place. 

A CONNOISSEUR IN SNUFF. 


An English paper mentions the sale of two 
nds of “ rare old snuffs,” recently dis- 
Harring 
n 


among other property of the Earl of 

m. There was an extraordinary vari- 
ety, and the following is a portion of the list of 
them: Bolongaro, St. Omer, Amersfort (1828), 


Black Carotte, St. Vincent, Copenhagen, Mar- 
tinique, Curacoa, de la Ferme, Sarphame, Mor- 
laix, &c. There were 250 lots in quantities suit- 
able for private use, the prices varying from 2l. 
10s. to 4s. 6d. A jar of the Earl of Harrington’s 
own mixture went for 8s. 6d. per lb.; a ditto of 
the late earl’s evening mixture produced 18s. 
per lb; a ditto of George the Fourth’s Bureau 
went for 9s. 6d. per lb.; a ditto of Hungarian Ca- 
rotte sold for 36s. per lb., &c. Several of the 
latter were above twenty years old. The prop- 
erty realized about £1000. The old earl cer- 
tainly had an extraordinary taste, and deserves 
to be made the patron saint of all snuff-takers. 
Who'll take a pinch to the memory of this rare 
old one ?—Rambler. 


UNITED STATES LINE OF BATTLE SHIP, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CLEASON'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL LYCEUM. 
The engraving herewith represents the United 


States Naval Lyceum, at Brooklyn Navy Yard. | 


The institution was founded in the year 1833. 
It contains apartments for the various officers of 


the yard, with sections devoted to a very excel- | 
lent museum, formed principally of gifts from 


returned officers and seamen from foreign ports 
and far-off regions. The whole of the upper 
story is devoted to this object, and contains a 
very valuable collection of geological and Indian 


specimens, the product of this country, with a | 


great variety of models for ships of war, yachts, 
and vessels designed for the merchant service. 


The officers take great pride in the institution, | 
and each one contributes his mite towards its | 
improvement, and increasing the stock of valu- | 


able articles attached to it. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. } 
A WISH FOR ANNIE. 


BY D. H. AUSTEN. 


1 wish that thou wert some fair stream, 
Soft singing through the woodland way ; 

And I some star, whose loving beam 
Might in thy bosom rest each ray. 


I wish that thou wert like the dew, 
Half hidden ‘neath the rose’s lip ; 

And I, the young dawn, trembling through 
The fragrance none but I might sip. 


I wish, like flowers that proudly meet 
And cheer, to charm the humble spot, 
Our lives might blend while life was sweet, 
And even death divide us not. 
Uniontown, Pa., Sept., 1851. 


UNITED_STATES 


NAVAL LYCEUM, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EASTHAM CAMP MEETING. 

Our artist has given us here a very accurate 
view of the late camp meeting, as it took place 
at Eastham, Mass. The occasion called togeth- 
er an immense body of people, many with the 
best of motives prompting them, many from 
mere curiosity, and many for the worst purposes. 
Father Taylor, the worthy seamen’s preacher, 
was there, and the Bethel flag was conspicuous 
over the encampment. Over fifty clergymen 
took part in the exercises, and everything seemed 
to work harmoniously. Over twe hundred souls 


were converted, says the published account, 
many backsliders were reclaimed, and the sev- 
eral churches were much revived and benefited. 
The weather, with the exception of two rainy 
evenings, was mild and agreeable, and the fare, 
as usual, excellent. On Sunday, the great day 
of the meeting, over five thousand people were 
on the ground, and all seemed to be solemnly 
impressed with the religious services. The meet- 
ing, altogether, was considered most delightful 
and soul-invigorating, by those who were its 
prime movers. For ourselves, we look upon 


this class of devotional meetings, to say the least 
of it, as being of a most questionable character. 
A LAND OF WONDERS. 
I have now explored California for nearly two 
years, and can truly say it is a land of wonders. 
There are fresh flowers every month in the year, 


| and winter now wears the bloom of spring. I 


have found waterfalls three and four times as 
high as Niagara, natural bridges of white marble 
far surpassing in beauty that of Rockbridge, in 
Virginia; some thousands of gold-bearing veins, 
inexhaustible quantities of iron and chrome ores, 
lead, bismuth and quicksilver, most beautiful 


CAMP, MEETING AT EASTHAM, MASS 


— clay, and in short, everything that can 
less an industrious and enterprising people. In 
one valley I found more than forty springs, of a 
temperature over one hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. In another valley sixteen geysers, like the 
famous one in Iceland. In this famous abode 
of Vulcan, the rocks are so extremely hot that 
you can stand upon them but a short time, even 
with thick boots on. The silicious rocks are 
bleached to snowy whiteness ; brecaited and eon- 
glomerated rocks are now actually forming. — 
The roar of geysers, at times may be h for 
the distance of a mile or more, and the moment 


is certainly one of intense interest as you ap- 
proach them.—Prof. Forrest Shepard. 
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PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 


THE ISLE OF CROWS. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


It is an April season 
That a lover must endure !—L. E. L. 


OSEPHINE RAY was a haughty beauty— 

careless, cold, exacting and a little coquet- 

tish withal. Her father was wealthy, and she 

had many suitors; but she was only seventeen, 

and in her pride of youth and loveliness, she 

resolved to keep them all at a worshipful dis- 
tance, for two or three years at least. 

The limits of our story allow us to make the 
acquaintance of only one of these admirers, 
whose happiness depended on the smiles of Jo- 
sephine. 

Hugo Malone was a manly, impulsive lover— 
brave, handsome, generous, and almost as proud 
as Josephine. His estate joined that of Mr. 
Ray, in the town of G——, and in the right and 
capacity of neighbor, he had some opportunities 
of visiting his beloved. But, although a shrewd 
observer might have seen that Josephine liked 
him better than all her other suitors, such was 
her treatment of him, that he would probably 
have never known how large a claim he had up- 
on her heart, had it not been for the incidents 
we are about to relate. 

“ You are very cruel to me!” complained Hu- 
go, one day, when Josephine had answered one 
of his most passionate appeals with a careless 
laugh. “I believe you are heartless.” 

“ Heartless! O, no!” cried Josephine, gaily. 
“T assure you I have a heart, for I can feel it 
beat here ”—laying her hand upon her beautiful 
waist. “But it is a very sensible heart, neighbor 
Hugo. It knows that nine-tenths of the love in 
this world are like glimmers of sunshine in 
April—very warm and delightful while they 
last! But there is nothing so uncertain. Clouds 
and rain, and cold north winds—ugh! these are 
what you do not consider, neighbor Hugo !” 

“JT know my own heart,” muttered Hugo. 
“You mistrust its faith, because you think it is 
light and fickle as your own.” 

Josephine’s fair brow was clouded for a mo- 
ment, but driving away all signs of annoyance, 
with a careless, hollow laugh, she gaily cried : 

“Men talk of love and devotion as if the days 
of fabulous romance were come again! But 
lovers, now-a-days, shrink from making any very 
courageous proofs of their devotion. Ha! ha! 
what daring deed would you accomplish, Hugo, 
to prove your love sincere ¢” 

“J would risk my life to save yours; I would 
do any act which love might prompt—but none,” 
added Hugo, significantly, “none which heart- 
less vanity might impose.” 

“ Your words are severe,” replied Josephine, 
in an altered tone ‘But I doubt whether, after 
all, you would do much for me, even without 
any risk to your precious life. Supposing now, 
that I should ask a favor ?” 

“T would grant it, if in my power. I would 
grant it as aman, not asaslave. If you should 
say, ‘Drown yourself” I would not do it, for I 
abhor cruelty. But if you were drowning, and 
you should cry out, ‘Save me! I would save 
you, or die with you.” 

“ Well, well,” cried Josephine, laughing, “ al- 
though I have a favor to ask, it is nothing to 
endanger your life; it is nothing to flatter my 
crue vanity—O, no! On the Isle of Crows, 
among the rocks which fret the river on the 
eastern side, there grow some very rare and 
beautiful flowers. Pluck me a bunch of the 
fairest of them with your own hand, and I will 
receive them as a token of love!” 

“ They shall be in this sweet hand within an 
hour!” cried Hugo, warmly. 

“ Nay, not so fast! Ha! ha! it would not be 
romantic to see you come running to me, out of 
breath! There is no beauty in haste. ‘To-mor- 
row evening, as you remember, I am to receive 
some favored friends, and as I wish to appear as 
fair as possible, I would have the flowers to 
adorn my hair. Bring them to me, freshly pluck- 
ed, at five o'clock, precisely—if you love me!” 

“ As I love you, I will not fail,” replied Hugo, 
pressing Josephine’s hand to his lips, and taking 
leave of her, in a manner, she thought more than 
usually cold and formal. 

The moment she was alone, Josephine’s coun- 
tenance changed. Her brow became thoughtful, 
her long, dark eyelashes drooped pensively, and 
she heaved a sigh. 

Her meditations were interrupted by the en- 
trance of a sprightly youth, of a slight figure, a 


laughing mouth, and an eye which twinkled 
with mischief and humor. 

“ By the shade of Venus, coz!” exclaimed the 
young man, seating himself familiarly by Jose- 
phine’s side, “ What quarrel have you had with 
my most estimable friend, Hugo? Give an ac- 
count of yourself, saucy girl—for in offending 
him, you have offended me ?” 

“ We have not quarrelled,” replied Josephine, 
carelessly. 

“No equivocation, coz! Beware! I know by 
Hugo's looks as I met him at the door, that 
something had occurred to displease him.” 

“ Ah!” murmured Josephine, interested, “ How 
did he look ?” 

“Not so much angry as indignant—yet he 
looked angry; not so sorrowful as disdainful— 
yet he was very sorrowful. He sneered rather 
than frowned—yet he frowned as I never saw a 
lover frown before. I warrant, saucy girl! that 
by some of your careless freaks, under which you 
try to conceal the real regard you have for Hugo, 
you have offended him mortally—and that he 
loves you no more.” 

Emerson Ray—Josephine’s cousin—was the 
only man before whom she ever designed to ap- 
pear as she really felt. He possessed more of 
her confidence than any one else; and now, in- 
stead of laughing carelessly at his words, she 
openly expressed the concern they awakened in 
her heart. 

“You deserve his scorn,” pursued the merci- 
less youth, resolved to punish his cousin for her 
frivolity. “If I mistake not, Hugo will never 
come # see you again.” 

A smile of triumph curled Josephine’s beauti- 
ful lips. 

“Tam sure he will,” she said, proudly. 

“ You deceive yourself.” 

“ At least, I have his promise !” 

“Ha! then he will come. Hugo is a man to 
keep his word. I never knew a man of such a 
high sense of honor.” 

* He said he would come, without fail.” 

“ Unconditronally ?” 

A shadow crossed Josephine’s haughty brow 

“ He said, as he loved me, he would come—” 

“Then he will not be here !” 

The beautiful girl could not conceal her un- 
easiness. She remembered Hugo’s cold adieu; 
and recalling the truthful lines of Moore, 

look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken— 
QO, love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this hath shaken!” 
She feared lest her affected carelessness had at 
length produced a fatal effect on her lover's pas- 
sion. Emerson, rejoicing in her fears, did all in 
his power to excite therh, and left her more dis- 
tressed than she was willing to confess, even to 
him. 

On the following morning, Emerson, in a joc- 
ular tone, inquired when Josephine expected 
Hugo's return. 

Her native pride, and confidence in Hugo's 
devotion, had, on reflection, quieted Josephine’s 
alarm; and she answered with a triumphant 
smile, and in a firm tone: 

He will be here at five this afternoon. He 
promised to bring me flowers from the Isle of 
Crows, at that time—” 

“If he loved you; but,” cried Emerson, decid- 
edly, “he will not come.” 

A wide and rapid river washed the eastern 
boundary of the two farms owned by Josephine’s 
father and lover. 

About half 2 mile from Mr. Ray’s house, and 
a short distance from the line which separated 
his estate from Hugo's, a small tract of rocky 
and almost useless land divided the river into 
two unequal portions. 

The branch of the stream which chafed against 
the rocks, defending the eastern side of the 
island, was near half a mile in width; while the 
swift current which separated the western side 
from the body of Mr. Ray's farm, was, in places, 
no more than four or five yards across. 

A rude bridge thrown over this narrow chan- 
nel had formerly afforded easy access to this 
island ; but it had been carried away by the last 
freshet, and now its place was supplied by a 
single plank, reaching from rock to rock. Be- 
neath this plank, the deep and impetuous cur- 
rent roared and foamed as if vexed to fury at 
the jagged ledges against which it chafed in its 
resistless course. 

Around the basis of the rocks, rank grass and 
wild flowers grew in their native vigor; and near 
the centre of the island, a clump of rugged oaks 
lifted their gray, decaying tops into the blue 
ether, affording a favorite retreat to that species 


of raven, most common in America, and thus 
giving to it its name—* The Isle of Crows.” 

The sun had long since passed the meridian, 
when Emerson Ray might have been seen stand- 
ing near the plank thrown across the channel, 
as we have described, and leaning listlessly upon 
his rifle. He was alone on the island; and he 
appeared listening intently to the cawing of the 
crows, and the rushing of the swift waters. 

There was a laughing spirit of mischief in his 
eye, however, as he glanced down the stream, in 
the direction of Hugo’s lands, and saw the lover 
of Josephine approaching at a rapid pace. 

*He’s coming for the flowers!” thought Em- 
erson Ray. 

Thereupon, gazing fixedly at a hawk and 
crow which were fighting in the air, far above 
the island, the young man appeared quite uncon- 
scious of his friend’s approach, until the latter 
hailed him from the other side of the channel. 

“Ts this plank firm and fast ?” cried Hugo. 

“ Ho! you there!” responded Emerson, feign- 
ing surprise. “To be sure, the plank is safe, or 
I could not have got over. Iwas looking at the 
very interesting air-fight, up yonder. How the 
nimble crow annoys his more powerful adversa- 
ry, by darting at his back, and springing away, 
before the savage hawk can touch him with his 
talons.” 

“How much like a petty political editor's at- 
tack ona great statesman!” exclaimed Hugo, 
who, having crossed on the plank, now stood by 
Emerson’s side. “Afraid of the hawk’s beak 
and talons, the meaner bird contents himself 
with picking at his back !—But what are you in 
search of here ?” 

“My inveterate hatred against the race of 
crows brought me to the island ; and you—what 
could bring you here?” 

“O,I am going over to the eastern side for 
some flowers. Will you accompany me ?” 

“No,” replied Emerson, laughing. “I will 
wait for you here.” 

Hugo disappeared, and Emerson re-crossed the 


plank. 
When the lover returned to the channel with 


his flowers, he found Emerson sitting on the op- 
posite bank, laughing mischievously. 

“Look out!” cried the latter, in a tone of 
warning. “If you tread on that plank you are 
a dead man !” 

Hugo looked, and discovered to his dismay, 
that Emerson had suspended the end of the 
plank nearest him upon a mere point of the 
rock, so ticklishly, that a footstep or a trifling 
jar might throw it from its position, into the 
stream. 

“Come—this is no time for jesting,” cried 
Hugo, impatiently. “ Replace the plank, so that 
I can cross without delay. I must be at your 
uncle’s house at five, and already it wants but 
four minutes to the time.” 

“But it will be a good many minutes before 
you give your flowers to Josephine,” laughed 
Emerson Ray. “I know you will be angry with 
me, but I have a motive for keeping you here, 
for which you may thank me sometime, when it 
is explained. Now, I am going to see how Jo- 
sephine will bear her grief, under the conviction 
that you do not love her. In half an hour, I 
shall return to fix the plank. Meanwhile, be 
patient.” 

Hugo entreated and threatened in a most pas- 
sionate manner, but without avail. Emerson 
shouldered his rifle and went off, laughing at the 
lover's wrath. 

It wanted but a few minutes of five, when 
Emerson, exulting in the mischief he had set on 
foot, arrived at his uncle’s house. 

Entering the parlor, he found Josephine sitting 
with her back towards him, apparently too deep- 
ly absorbed by the contents of a book she was 
reading, to look up. 

But her color changed as Emerson approach- 
ed; and she asked in a careless tone: 

“ Well, have you brought the flowers ?” 

Emerson made no reply, but stood silent and 
motionless, scarcely able to suppress his merri- 
ment. 

* She takes me for Hugo!” thought he. 

Josephine repeating the question, and still re- 
ceiving no reply, looked proodly around. 

Emerson burst into a loud laugh, at her look 
of blank disappointment. 

“The flowers will not be brought to-day, I 
fear,” he said, triumphantly. 

“Tt is not yet five.” 

“True—but the flowers will not be brought. 
I know Hugo's spirit.” 

“So do I. He loves me,” said Josephine, 
“and he will be here promptly.” 


* As he loves you,” added Emerson. 

Josephine threw aside her book. Her cousin, 
laughing at her nervousness, drew forth his 
watch, and laid it upon the table. Josephine 
glanced uneasily down the avenue which stretch- 
ed before the window, and by which visiters ap- 
proached the house. 

“Do you sec him ?” asked Emerson. “ In two 
minutes, the clock will strike. He will be here 
at the moment, if he loves you. I will wager 
my diamond ring against your plain one, that 
he does not come.” 

“T know he will come,” exclaimed Josephine, 
flushed with excitement. “ But I will not wager 
this ring: for it is one Hugo gave me.” 

“Tf he does not come, why should you care to 
preserve the token? If he comes, you will win 
and not lose.” 

“Well, I—I accept the wager!” exclaimed 
Josephine, desperately. 

“ And you have lost!” murmured Emerson, a 
moment after. “ The clock is striking.” 

Josephine glanced down the avenue again, 
and exclaimed, starting impatiently from her 


at: 

“The clock is not right—your watch is not 
right! You have turned them both along to 
torment me.” 

“T have not, I assure you,” replied Emerson, 
with quiet, good humor. “ But as it is possible 
that Hugo’s watch may be a little too slow—” 

“ Ah! that is it!” cried Josephine, eagerly. 

“As that may be the case, I will give five— 
yes, ten minutes.” 

“ Then you have lost your wager!” exclaimed 
Josephine. “He will surely be here within that 
time !” 

Emerson laughed, glancing at his watch. The 
little minute hand went round and round, and 
still no Hugo appeared. The flush faded from 
Josephine’s face. She became very pale. 

“He does not love me!” she murmured— 
“ Here take the ring !” 

She tore the bauble from her hand, flung it at 
Emerson, and throwing back her hair wildly 
from her face, burst into a passion of tears. 

“I knew he would not come!” cried Emerson, 
maliciously. “You have lost him. He would 
be a fool to come and see you again. You can} 
not blame him, for you have treated him shame- 
fully. Now I will go and get you the flowers— 
and will bring Hugo to you again, if you will 
promise me one thing.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“ That you will play the coquette with him no 
more. I know you love him; then put aside 
this scornful exterior, which is tormenting to 
him, and dangerous to you.” 

Josephine pressed her hand upon her heart, 
glanced once more down the avenue, and sighed ; 
then turning humbly to her cousin— 

“ Bring him to me,” she said. “I promise.” 

“ And I will retain this ring only as a pledge 
of your good faith, Josephine—to remind you of 
your promise to play the coquette with him no 
more.” 

At that moment, one of the farm boys came 
running up the avenue in desperate haste. 

“ What is the matter?” demanded Emerson, 
from the window. 

“ Hugo—Malone—” gasped the boy, quite out 
of breath.” 

“ What of him ?” demanded Josephine. 

“ And the boy gasped out— 

He ’s—drownd—ed !” 

Josephine, trembling and faint, sustained her- 
self on the window sill. 

“What did he say?” she murmured. “That 
Hugo was—” 

She could not speak the word. 

Thunderstruck, Emerson called out to the 
boy to repeat what he had said. 

“Hugo Malone—drownded—by the “Isle of 
Crows "—said the boy. “He went to cross on 
the plank—fell into the water—” 

Emerson rushed from the house. In his con- 
sternation and remorse, he forgot that he was 
leaving Josephine alone. The latter sank faint 
and sick upon her chair, and with dim and dizzy 
vision, saw her cousin disappear in the direction 
of the “Isle of Crows.” 

The young man reached the spot where he 
had last seen Hugo Malone. The plank was 
gone; the bank of the impetudus stream was 
deserted. 

But farther down, Emerson discovered human 
figures moving among the bushes which fringed 
the roadside. 

Where the two streams, divided by the “ Isle 
of Crows,” re-united and flowed on in one wide 
bed, the water was less turbulent than where the 
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swift current rushed through the jagged rocks 
between this island and the main shore. It was 
a short distance below the point where the river 
re-united, that the human figures were seen. 

Emerson flew to the spot—rather than ran— 
and grasping by the arm an athletic man, whom 
he recognized as one of his uncle’s laborers, de- 
manded in a wild manner: 

“ Has the body been recovered ?” 

“You'll see by just going around the bushes 
yonder,” answered the man, with a solemn face. 

Sick with fear and self-reproach, Emerson ad- 
vanced. Already through the leaves he saw a 
human form on the ground. His heart sank 
within him, as he thought of the part he had 
acted in the tragedy. 

“Come and see what you've got to answer 
for !” exclaimed another laborer, advancing from 
behind the bushes, and taking Emerson’s arm to 
lead him forward. 

“Is he dead ?” murmured the young man. 

“No thanks to you, if I am not!” growled an 
angry voice. 

Emerson ceased trembling, and sprang for- 
ward. Instead of a corpse, he saw Hugo sitting 
on the ground, and emptying the water out of his 
boots ! 

In his excess of joy, Emerson caught him in 
his arms. 

“ That's right! squeeze the water out of me!’ 
muttered Hugo. “I feel as though I had swal- 
lowed enough to set up a small grist mill.” 

Emerson laughed hysterically—not at Hugo’s 
words, for he scarcely heard them. 

“So—you—you fell into the water!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tt would seem so!” replied Hugo. “I ama 
trifle damp, you see !” 

And he drew his dripping sleeve across Emer- 
son’s face. 

“O, ah! I see!” gasped Emerson, laughing 
again. “And my clothes are a trifle damp too 
—merely from hugging you! What a fool I 
made of myself! But I thought you were 
drowned !” 

“Drowned! bah! I came so near it, that Iam 
fully convinced that such a death miust be very 
wet and disagreeable! I was going to destruc- 
tion fast, when these good fellows rescued me. 
Ah, boy, I shall pay you for that miserable trick 
sometime! What atrap that was! But I was 
angry enough to risk anything, when I saw you 
go off laughing, as you did! So I set my right 
foot cautiously on the plank. It appeared solid. 
I advanced my left, and still the trap did not 
spring. Then I thought I would make one bold 
leap for the rock, when—casouse! I went into 
the river like a stone! But the plank went with 
me, and I caught it, very fortunately—for no 
man could save himself by swimming in such a 
current. Very fortunately, too, Smith’s boy, 
George, appeared just in time to see me fall; 
and he went running off, crying fire and murder 
at the top of his voice. I expect the whole town 
is alarmed by this time. I heard him, even 
while the torrent was carrying me down, whirl- 
ing me and my plank around, and almost tear- 
ing me from my support. I was very much 
confused, until I found myself floating in smooth- 
er waters, when I managed to drive my plank 
against the ledge yonder, where I lodged until 
these men came to my rescue. They flung me 
a rope, and drew me ashore. Now, help me on 
my feet, for I must see Josephine as soon as 
possible. It is past the appointed time, but she 
will excuse my delay, while I tell her the cause.” 

“ But she thinks you are drowned !” 

“No !—but, does she, indeed? Then she will 
be so much the more pleased with these flowers, 
since she has abandoned the idea of receiving 
them. They are torn and wet, you see—for 
they had a very hard time, pinned to my bosom, 
while I was in the water!” 

And Hugo held up the ragged, dripping rem- 
nants of the bouquet he had culled for Jose- 
phine’s brow. 

“She will prize thém, Hugo!” Emerson ex- 
claimed. “She loves you—and it was for your 
sake that I set the miserable trap for you, on the 
island.” 

“I forgive you, if you say she really loves me ?” 

“She does; now come with me, and you shall 
see for yourself.” 

Emerson took his friend’s arm, and led him 
back with him to his uncle’s house. 

Josephine’s anxiety and sickening fears were 
too great to be endured with any degree of pa- 
tience, during the absence of the messenger she 
sent after Emerson to ascertain the truth of 

George Smith’s report. She walked down the 
avenue and back again ; then sat by the window 


—never once taking her eyes from the path. 
Could Hugo have witnessed her distress, he 
would no longer have doubted her love. 

Suddenly, even while she was at the window 
looking anxiously out, Emerson burst into the 
room. He must have approached the house by 
a circuitous route, to surprise her. 

“Q, cousin !” she cried, eagerly—tell me—tell 
me all! Say he is not drowned !” 

“ Why should you care ?” 

“O, don’t be cruel! you know—I loye him— 
he loved me, and it was to bring me flowers—” 

“He has brought them!” exclaimed Hugo, 
advancing, and kneeling at her fect. 

“ Hugo!” she cried, wildly. 

“ Your own Hugo!” said the youth. “ Pardon 
me for coming later than I promised. Treach- 
erous planks and rapid rivers are not to be 
trusted—as you see by my dripping clothes, and 
the torn flowers, only the ruins of which I have 
been able to bring you.” 

Josephine took the flowers, and in her extray- 
agant joy pressed them to her lips; then bend- 
ing on Hugo a look full of love, admiration and 
pride: 

* Arise,” said she, “ you are excused—I thank 
you for these fragments—more precious to me 
now, than the choicest, freshest flowers could 
have been.” 

Hugo kissed her fair hand, which she did not 
withdraw ; and Emerson always afterwards de- 
clared that he was sure she would have fallen 
into his arms, if he had not been so wet! 

“ So—I think I may as well leave you,” said 
Emerson. “I have only to say—remember your 
promise, coz—and this ring !” 

The young man left the lovers alone, and what 
passed, therefore, we are unable to say—but this 
we know: when Josephine’s expected guests ar- 
rived in the evening, she appeared among them, 
plainly and beautifully dressed, with the torn 
flowers Hugo had brought her wreathed in her 
silken tresses; and Hugo was by her side: and 
three months later there was another gathering 
of the young and gay in Mr. Ray’s house, and 
Hugo was by her side again, but this time their 
hands are joined, and it so happened that there 
was a bride to kiss, and a bridegroom to receive 
the congratulations of friends. 

As for Emerson—we can only add that he, 
himself is now married, and that he does not set 
any more traps to catch lovers. 


SCENE IN PARIS. 


A day or two since, an American gentleman, 
now a planter at the South, and formerly Con- 
sul-General for the United States, in Africa, was 
riding in the grand avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sees,in an open barouche. He was accompanied 
by another gentleman and two ladies. As they 
were ascending the hill leading to the Trium- 
phal Arch, the forty Arabs, who are just now 
delighting the town at the Hippodrome, were 
coming down. The gentleman told his coach- 
man to drive into the midst of them, and then 
stop. This being done, he rose, and with an 
Arabic salute, and in the Arabic tongue, com- 
menced a courteous conversation. The aston- 
ishment of the swarthy sons of the desert knew 
no bounds. They crowded round the carriage, 
and gazed at the ladies with the most eager cu- 
riosity, knowing that they came from that dis- 
tant, and to them, almost mythical land—the 
New World. They talked long and familiarly 
with the American gentleman, and when they 
parted it was with deep and reverential salaams. 
Among them was one negro, from the interior 
of Lou Jan, a country of which we have heard, 
but where no traveller has ever been able to pen- 
etrate. The congregation of lookers on, afoot 
and in carriage, that collected around this unu- 
sual spectacle, threatened at one moment to as- 
sume the proportions of a veritable attroupement ; 
but happily they dispersed before the intervention 
of the police became necessary — Home Journal. 

GOOD MANNERS. 

If having a hat on one’s head has saved the 
cranium from many a hard thump, there cannot 
be a doubt that taking off one’s hat at the proper 
times and places has spared the owner a great 
many more. Good manners are to the inter- 
course of human life what oil is to machinery,— 
lubricating the course of social affairs, and mak- 
ing them move smoothly and pleasantly. The 
influence of little acts of civility, and words of 
kindness, is more potent in making the world 
happier than it is easy to estimate. It is a nice 
question whether mere politeness may not often 
have more to do with promoting the happiness 
of its recipients than even the best morality, with- 
out it. It is the efficient key to all persons and 

laces. It is acceptable to the highest, and grat- 
ifying to the lowest. It is not only one of the 
most valuable talents, but one of the least ex- 
pensive, and may be commanded for a little care 
and cost by all who desire its possession. In 
short, it is the finest of “the fine arts,” (though 
not commonly ranked among them), and is far 
more worthy of culture than drawing, music, or 
poesy. That it should be the most neglected of 
all of them, is wonderful.—Universal " 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE CLOUDS. 


BY FRANCES C. THOMAS. 
Ilow beautiful the gold-capped clouds, 
When the sun’s last lingering ray 
A sea of beauty sheds around 
The exit of the dying day ; 
The purple and ethereal blue, 
And rainbow tints of heavenly dye, 
Are mingled in the mazes, through 
The glowing beauty of the sky. 


0, who upon the clouds can look, 
And seeth not a heaven above, 
Revealed to us in that blessed book, 
The Bible, we so dearly love! 
And seeth not, in words of gold, 
Our Father's goodness written there ; 
O, how it thrills my inmost soul, 
To know and feel his loving care! 


To view the clouds piled mountains high, 
And watch the different shades they take, 
While moving through the azure sky, 
In every varied form and shape. 
°T is heavenly lustre, grand, sublime, 
A mingled mass of beauty rare, 
Suspended by a hand divine, 
That hand which maketh all things fair. 


If beauty thus to earth is given, 
O how can ever man believe 
That there exists above no heaven, 
That we do not God’s love receive! 
O, shuddering thought! that there can be 
A heart so callous to that love, 
As to deny his sovereignty, 
And not to see a heaven above! 


O, let us, when our days are done, 

Be pure as those sweet silver clouds, 
Which borrow from the setting sun 

The beauty which does them o’ershroud. 
To feel that we, on earth, have found 

A light to speed us on our way 
Unto that sacred, hallowed ground, 

To reign with God in endless day. 

Charlestown, Mass., Sept., 1851. 


LORD ERSKINE’S LOVE FOR ANIMALS. 


He has always expressed and felt a great sym- 
athy for animals. 

ra An into parliament a bill to prevent cruelty 
to them. He has always had several favorite 
animals to whom he has been much attached, 
and of whom all of his acquaintances have a 
number of anecdotes to relate. A favorite dog, 
which at the time he was lord chancellor he him- 
self rescued in the street from some boys who 
were about to kill him, under pretence of his be- 
ing mad; a favorite goose, which followed him 
wherever he walked about his grounds; a favor- 
ite macaw, and other dumb favorites without 
number. He told us now that he had got two 
favorite leeches. He had been blooded by them 
last autumn, when he had been taken dangerous- 
ly ill at Portsmouth ; they had saved his life, and 
he had brought them up to town; and ever since 
kept them in a glass; had himself every day giv- 
en them fresh water; and had formed a friend- 
ship with them. He said he was sure they both 
knew him, and were grateful to him. He had 
given them different names, Home and Cline (the 
names of two celebrated surgeons), their dispo- 
sitions being quite different. After a good deal 
of conversation about them, he went himself, 
brought them out of his library, and placed them 
in their glass upon the table. It is impossible, 
however, without the vivacity, the tones, the de- 
tails, and the gestures of Lord Erskine, to give 
an adequate idea of this singular scene. 


FAN MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of ladies’ fans is a larger de- 
partment of industry than many persons would 
suppose. After a considerable interval, during 
which fans were but little used, they had lately 
come again in favor; and the manufacture is 
conducted in France on a considerable scale. 
The firm of M. Duvelleroy at Paris were prepar- 
ing some magnificent specimens for the great 
exhibition. It is said that Duvelleroy employs 
2000 persons—a statement scarcely credible; he 
has made it a point to grasp the two extremes of 
the scale in costliness as well as all intermediate 
degrees, for he makes fans from one half-penny 
each to one thousand guineas. Every half-penny 
fan goes through no fewer than fifteen hands—a 
proof that the factory system must be thoroughly 
carried out in that establishment. Duvelleroy’s 
fans are sent to all parts of the world, and are 
now competing in the East with those of China. 
—Knight’s Cyclopedia. 


DON’T GET IN DEBT. 

Debt is a perfect bore. How it haunts a man 
from pillar to post—lurking in his breakfast cup 
—poisoning his dinner—embittering his tea !— 
now it stalks from him like a living,moving skel- 
eton, seeming to announce his presence by re- 
counting the amount of liabilities. How it poi- 
sons his domestic joys, by intruding its infernal 
“balance” into the calculation of madam, re- 
specting the price of a new carpet, or a new 
dress! How it hinders dreamy — for specu- 
lations and accumulations! Botheration! How 
it hampers useless energies—cripples resolutions 
too good to be fulfilled !—Phil. Sat. Gazette. 


A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. 


He has talked for years of 


FEMALE INFLUENCE AND ENERGY. 

I have noticed, that a married man falling in- 
to misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situa- 
tion in the world than a single one, chiefly be- 
cause his spirits are soothed and relieved by do- 
mestic endearments, and self-respect kept alive, 
by finding that, although abroad be darkness 
and humiliation, yet there is still. little world 
of love at home of which he is the monarch. 
Whereas, a single man is apt to run to waste 
and self-neglect ; to fall to ruins like some de- 
serted mansion, for want of inhabitants. I have 
often had occasion to mark the fortitude with 
which women sustain the most overwhelmin 
reverse of fortune. ' Those disasters which brea! 
down the spirit of man, and prostrate him in the 
dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the 
softer sex, and give such intrepidity and eleva- 
tion to their character, that at times it approach- 
es to sublimity. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than to behold a soft and tender female, who 
had been all weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness, while treading 
the prosperous path of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter 
of her husband under misfortunes, abiding with 
unshrinking firmness the bitterest blasts of ad- 
versity. As the vine which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and has been lift- 
ed by its sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is 
rifled by the thunderbolt, cling around it with 
its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered 
brow ; so, too, it is beautifully ordained by Provi- 
dence, that woman, who is the ornament and de- 
een of man in his happier hours, should be 

is stay and solace when smitten with dire and 
sudden calamity; winding herself into the rug- 
ged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting 
his drooping head, and binding up the broken 
heart.— Washington Irving. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
I’VE LOVED THEE LONG. 


BY N. ROBINSON. 


I’ve loved thee long and tenderly, 
Bright vision of my dreams, 

The light that o’er my spirit shed, 
Ite quivering golden beams. 

Thou dearest idol of my soul, 
Though fate hath bade us part, 

Thy love, like dew on drooping flowers, 
Still clings around my heart ; 

And through the lapse of dreary years, 

Thy memory ’s yet embalmed in tears. 


I’ve loved thee long and tenderly, 
Through changing scenes of ill, 

And like a holy hermit star, 
I love thee fonder still. 

Though storms and darkness intervene, 
And shroud my soul in gloom, 

Yet hope, a tender, fragile flower, 
Still glows in deathless bloom ; 

But ah! I check the rising sigh, 

And fear it soon must fade and die. 


I’ve loved thee long and tenderly, 
But now, a worthless thing, 
I wander far from early scenes, 
That grief and sadness bring ; 
In vain I join in festive mirth, 
The gushing tears will start, 
I go, but where, alus! to hide 
A wounded, bleeding heart ; 
The mouldering relics of whose shrine, 
In life or death are only thine. 
Virgil, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 


+ > 


PHENOMENA OF THE BRAIN. 


One of the most inconceivable things in tho 
nature of the brain is that the organ of sensation 
should in itself be insensible. To cut the brain 
gives no pain, yet in the brain alone resides the 
got of feeling pain in any other part of the 

dy. If the nerve which leads from it to the 
injured part be divided, it becomes instantly un- 
conscious of suffering. It is only by communi- 
cation with the brain, that any kind of sensation 
is produced, yet the organ itself is insensible. 
But there is a circumstance more wonderful 
still. The brain itself may be removed—may be 
cut away down the corpus calasum, without de- 
stroying life. The animal lives and performs 
all its functions, which are necessary to simple 
vitality, but no longer has a mind; it cannot 
think or feel; it requires that the food should be 
pushed into the stomach, once there, it is di- 
gested, and the animal will thrive and grow fat. 
We infer, therefore, that the part of the brain, the 
convolutions is simply intended for the exercise 
of the intellectual faculties, or exalted kind be- 
stowed on man, the gift of reason.—Odd Fellow. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and 
power a pageant ; but knowledge is ecstatic in 
enjoyment, perennial in fame, unlimited in 
space and infinite in duration. In the perform- 
ance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, 
spares no expense, looks in the volcano, dives 
into the ocean, perforates the earth, wings its 
flight into the skies, enriches the globe, explores 
sea and land, contemplates the distance, exam- 
ines the minute, comprehends the great, ascends 
to the sublime—no place too remote for its 

p, no heavens too exalted for its reach—De 
itt Clinton. 


It is the crime, not the scaffold, 
Which constitutes the shame.—French. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Reom Companion.) 
EARLY LOVE. 


ERY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


How sweet when years have passed Away, 
With all their joy and pain, 

To wander back, o’er memory’'s track, 
To childhood’s home again. 

To dwell on scenes of happiness 
So like to heaven above, 

To live in recollection o'er 
Our first and early love. 


Fond memory oft brings unto us 
Those happy, happy hours, 

When love lay pure in our young hearts, 
As dew in folded flowers. 

When we enjoyed life’s pleasant dream, 
As quiet, calm and deep 

As if the soul was gathered up 
Beneath the wings of sleep. 


Though time's swift wheels have onward rolled, 
And crushed beneath their weight 
The joys and pleasures of this world, 
The rich, the poor, the great ; 
Vet scenes so dear, so full ef bliss, 
As in our childhood bloomed, 
Can never, never, whilst there's life, 
Be in the past entombed. 


Our childhood’s first and early love, 
It was a blessed thing ; 

We each found then a hidden mine, 
A warm and gushing spring. 

A mine from which we gathered oft 
Bright gems that would not fade ; 

A spring, whose waters, pure and sweet, 
Our longing thirst allayed. 


Then though long years have passed away, 
And stolen from thy brow 

A wreath ef beauty—=still, my love 
For thee is stronger now. 

For childhood s scenes, so full of bliss, 
So like to heaven above, 


ShalJ always bring before my view 
Our pure, unfading love. 
Baltimore, Md., Sept., 1851. 


AD L 
Each must master for himself the lessons of SCENE FROM CONR > BE BaLTRAM 


immortality. The pilot shot by the captain of the brig, and the body cast into the sea.—Srer Cnap. I, p. 307 


“CHURCH GOERS. 


Bless you! I've thought of it many a 
time when I’ve seen a church emptyi 
itself into the street. Look here, now, I’ 
suppose there’s a crowd of people—a whole 
mob of °em going down the church steps. 
And at the church door there is I don’t 
know how many roods of Christian car- 
riages, with criffins painted on the panels, 
and swords, and daggers, and battle-axes, 
that, as well as I can remember, Jesus 
does n’t recommend nowhere ; and there’s 
the coachmen, half asleep, and trying to 
look religious; and there’s footmen fol- 
lowing some, and carrying the Holy Bible 
after their missuses, just as to-morrow 
they'll carry a spaniel—and that’s what 
they call their humility. Well, that’s a 
pleasant sight, isn’t it? And then, for 
them who’re not ashamed to carry their 
own big prayer books, with the gold leaves 
twinkling in the sun, as if they took pains 
to tell the world they ’d been to church— 
well. how many of them have been there 
in earnest? How many of them go there 
with no thought whatsoever, only that it’s 
Sunday—church-going day? And so they 
put on what they think religion that day, 
Just as I put on a clean shirt. Bless you! 
sometimes I’ve stood and watched the 
crowd, and Ive said to myself, “ Well, I 
should like to know how many of you 
will remember you’re Christians, till next 
week? How many of you go to-morrow 
morning to your offices, and ceunting- 
houses, and stand behind your counters, 
and, all in the way of business—all to 
scramble up the coin—forget you’re mis- 
erable sinners, while every other thing you 
do may make you more miserable, only 
you never feel it, so long as it makes you 
more rich?’ And so, there’s a Sunday 
conscience like a Sunday coat; and folks 
who'd get on in the world put the coat and 
the conscience carefully by, and only wear 
’em once a weck. Well, to think how 
many such folks go to worship—why, then 
I must say, Master Capstick, to stand in- 
side a church and watch a congregation 
coming out, however you may stare, may 


be a melancholy sight indeed. Lord love 
you, when we see what some folks do all the 
week, I can’t help thinking there are many 
who are only Christians at morning and 
afternoon service.—St. James and St. Giles. 


SOUTH MINES, JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA. 


This scene, sketched for us by D. W. Nayson, | have so successfully sought the glittering ore on | “. TOBACCO. a | 7 a so that it is impossible for a manu- 
is another of the interesting views of the gold | this very spot. The picture represents a sample | , The most esteemed is that which is produ heats Theat: cUpply the ‘same quality of 
| P in the Vuelta Abajo, about a hundred miles west Vue 


region, taken by the artist on the spot. The | of the spots that have been worked among the 
scene will tell its own story, and the reader can | hills of California, and from whence millions of 


of Havana, in the jurisdiction of New Filipina; 


cigars. The next to the tobacco of the Vuelta 


: Abajo, is that called “ Partido,” some of which 
of this, the finest Havana cigars are made. It | is ve 


ry good, and is used in making those cigars 


people, if he will, these hillsides and water | dust have been sent to every commercial section | costs from $40 to $120 per bale, according to the | of which nape bargains are very often ob- 
eourses with the hundreds of adventurers who | of the world. quality and the crop. @ years the crop is | tained. —Saturday 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Orphan Boy’s Prayer, or the Perjured Witness,” 
a story, by Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

“ Aunt Hetty, or Hints on Economy,” astory, by Saran 
by Uxcte Tost 

NcLE Topy. 

Christ stilling the Tempest,” lines, by A. 
HAYDEN. 

“Joy murmurs in the Ocean,” verses, by Cuan.es H. 
Srewarr. 

“ Sunset,” verses, by 8. H. BuaispeLt. 

Elysium,” lines, by Joan F. 

“The Poet’s Delight.” 

Rich and Poor Man,” verses, by Joun Russe... 

“The Human Form,” lines, by E. G. HoLLanp. 

“The Maiden’s Choice,” verses, by Persa S. Lewis. 

“The False Spirit,” verses, by Hamitton G. Dunois. 

“‘ Where I would lie,” verses, by ELLEN L. CHANDLER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine view of the pioneer steamer of the American line, 
the 8. 8. Lewis, just completed, and intended to run be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool. 

rior of the transept 

ot in Hyde Pack, London. A maguia- 

head, will be handsomely 
Marbl 

end with the Boston, Salem and 

Marblehead yachts that participated in the race. 


A beautiful view giving an exhibition scene as performed 
by a portion of the Ojibwa tribe of Indians recently, in this 
city. 


View of Belvidere Hall, the summer residence of Mr. F. 
Gleason, situated on the West Roxbury and Dorchest 
line, with several attendant views of summer-house, foun- 
tain, grapery, piazzas, etc. 

The fearful scene of the late massacre of fifty Americans, 
at Havana, by the bloody-minded Spaniards, as actually 


sketched upon the spot, and furnished for us by an eye 
witness. 


A view of the Steamer Europa, as she ap) running 
down the fishing schooner Florence. is a beautiful 
engraving. 
A portrait of Mr. Collins of the American line of trans- 
atlantic steamers. An accurate likeness. 
Also an engraving representing the magnificent service 
of Plate which the merchants of New York have presented 


to Mr. Collins, at a cost of $5000, and which is to be ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair, London. 


SIX CENTS ONLY! 
On account of the immense circulation to 


which we have attained, we have reduced the 
wholesale price of the Drawing-Room Compan- 
ion to those who buy to sell again, so that the 
Pictorial can now be obtained at all the peri- 
odical depots throughout the United States, and 
of newsmen generally, for the low sum of sir 
cents per single number, being actually the very 
cheapest paper in the world! 


Crivuss! Crups!—We have reduced our terms 
greatly, as will be seen, to clubs for the Pictorial, 
having resolved to reach, by January next, a cir- 
culation of 100,000 copics. Will our friends and 
subscribers help us on by forming clubs in their 
various towns, thus getting the paper at a cheaper 
rate for themselves and serving us? 


Rev. Hosea Battov.—Father Ballou, as he 
is universally called, though in the eighty-first 
year of his age, preaches every Sabbath, fre- 
quently journeying hundreds of miles to fill ap- 
pointments, and these being made for many 
weeks in advance. Mr. Ballou is as fluent a 
speaker and as logical a reasoner now as he was 
fifty years ago. 


GLEAsON’s PrcrortAL Drawine-Room Companion, Boston, 
is the most creditable publication of its kind issued in or 
country, taking into consideration the excellence of the 
designs and of the execution, as well as the low price the 
work is afforded. We perceive that for single subscribe 8 
it,is but three dollars a year, while to a number who jon 

tier jt is less thin two. Nothing but the immer se: 
ulation whieh the paper éhjoys could enable the po- 

r to “publish ‘so: a -sam.+ Knickerbocker 


Postacr.—The ‘ratesof postage on the Pic- 
torial Drawing-Room Companion to subscriber: , 
five cents per quarter for any distance not 
oyer 50 miles from Boston ; over 50 and not,ex- 
eceding 300 miles, ten cents ; over 300 and: not 
execeding 1000 miles; fifteen cents"per quarter. 


Back. or all, of the. back 
numbers of the Drawing-Room: Com: mmay 


DANDYISM. 

There are certain popular prejudices against 
which. philosophy may vainly struggle. Dress- 
ing well may be denounced as unwerthy of high 
intellect, but so long as the world turns on its, 
axis, people will be prepossessed in favor of a 
clean shirt, a neat and well-brushed coat, a smart 
cravat and polished boots. It is an undeniable 
fact that a slovenly man is universally regarded 
with distrust. The uniform of a soldier goes in 
for a large share of that enthusiasm which leads 
men into the deadly breach and the very can- 
non’s mouth. But there is a wide difference 
between mere neatness and propriety of dress, 
and dandyism; and while a proper regard for 
externals will always secure a certain amount of 
respect, an undue attention to them will be vis- 
ited with censure and coatempt. 

The adorning of its exterior casing is a matter 
unworthy to be the engrossing theme of an im- 
mortal soul, and the mind that rivets itself upon 
the cut of a coat, the fall of a pantaloon, or the 
tie of a cravat, one would think must be of very 
small calibre; yet dandyism may exist in frater. 
nity with genius—perhaps the passion for dress 
may be regarded as one of its peculiar eccen- 
tricities. Petrarch was a damdy, and Byron, at 
one time, was certainly a dandy; and so was 
Bulwer. D'Israeli, the younger, is described as 
a magnificent dandy, with an extraordinary taste 
for gorgeous jewelry. And does not America 
boast of Willis, whose dandyism is not confined 
to dress, but shines conspicuous in the literary 
style of his prose paragraphs. 

In vain does the world sneer at man-milliners,” 
tailor-made men,” and “ walking advertisements 
of the fashions.” Dandies have existed from 
time immemorial, and will continue to exist 
They are seen on the two shilling side of Broad- 


way, on the western sidewalk of Washington 


Street, amidst the smiling belles of Chestnut 
Street, in Bond Street and Regent Street, the 
Italian boulevard at Paris, the linden walk of 
Berlin, the Prado of Vienna, the Corso of Rome. 


nay, on the quarter-deck, the “tented field,” and 
even on the prairies of the far West; for dandy. 


ism is by no means confined to civilized coun- 
tries, but shines in the “ barbaric’ pearls and 
gold” of the east, and the flaming plumes and 
eagle feathers of the western Indian. A camanche 
dandy in his war paint is a very striking object. 
Every touch of ochre and vermilion is put on 
with the care of a faded beauty repairing the 
ravages of time by rouge, 

The Indian warrior’s lance is polished like a 
mirror, every feather in its shaft is laid in order. 
and his horse’s coat is groomed to the glossiness 
of satin. The crimson scalp locks that fring: 
his bridle reins, are combed and oiled to the last 
degree of perfection, and he is as proud of hi- 
appointments as Murat, the military dandy of 
Napoleon’s grand army. What a contrast, by 
the way, did the “handsome swordsman,” with 
his gorgeous uniform loaded with embroidery 
and jewels, present to the “little corporal” who 
rode beside him in his gray riding-coat and plain 
cocked hat! Murat, in his last moments, was 
most anxious about his personal appearance af 
ter death, and told the firing party to whom was 
entrusted the business of his execution, to “ spare 
his head and aim at his heart!” 

“One wouldn't sure be frightful when one’s dead ; 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red.” 

Another distinguished dandy was Prince Es- 
terhazy, the jewels on whose coat was worth a 
prince’s ransom. Every time he wore it he lost 
five thousand dollars’ worth of precious stones. 
Of course it only appeared on great occasions. 
Such are a few reflections on dandyism. 


GLEASON’s PicrortIAL Drawrye-Room ComPpanion.—We 
have already had occasion to call the attention of our read- 
ers to this admirable work; but we feel sure we will be 

ardoned, by any who have had an opportunity of exam- 
ning a specimen number, for again urging GLEAson’s 
claims upon all who like to encourage a healthy, high- 
toned literature, or who look upon the promotion of the 
fine arts a8 an efficient agent in the great progress and elo- 
vation which eminently distinguish the present age. The 
Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion” is filled with the 
best original articles, adapted, ter-every variety of. | 
(xcept the depraved and vicious—nothing suitable to such ! 
palates"Is to be found Within’ its together with | 
elegant and. highly finished engravings, iastrative of inei- 
dents, scenes, public buildings, vessels, cities and portraits 
of eminent men and women of theday: 


for one year, his “ Pictorial Drawing-Koom Companion,” 
ublished every week, and our word for it, you wont regret | 
t investment.— Knoxville Plebeian. 


win Mr. Gleason please name the terms he} 
hia Pictoriol Pra’ Room. Oompanion.—o. Lewrence 
(N. Y.) Mercury. 
You are very welcome to an exchange, friend 
Mercury, with our good wishes to boot. 


be had at our office, at six cents ‘per 


mien err most of any. 


Send to Gleason, Boston, and receive in exchange, } 


A NOVEL DEFENCE. 

Every one is well aware of the present miser- 
able condition of the “ eternal city ;” racked and 
torn by internal discord, and misruled and op- 
pressed by the popish authority that reigns over 
it. The French soldiery, sent hither ostensibly 
to eustain the pope, seems to be struggling with 
the “head of the church,” for the supremacy, 
while the revolutionists still look forward to the 
“good time coming,” holding their secret meet- 
ings as best they may, and keeping alive the dy- 
ing embers of freedom and patriotism that not 
long since burst forth into a blaze. We find in 
one of our exchange papers an account of a 
priest, who, having been suspected of favoring 
the democrats, was arrested and brought before 
the standing court-martial, for examination. In 
all probability he was guilty of the charge 
brought against him, but the amusing and novel 
defence which he made before the court saved 
his life. He replied to the inquisitors as follows : 

“ Gracious sirs!”’ said he, ‘all which your honors have 
said about the democratic committees, and the societies 
for the overthrow of the monarchies, and the pass-words 
and the countersigns is altogether new tome. Your hon- 
ors know best, but I never heard anything about it before. 
Still, your honors, though I do not know much about 
such things, I always supposed that an emissary from 
such great societies would have money. But now, your 
honors, all I have in the world is this gulden schein 
(eighteen cents) and five pfennings! Besides, I always 
have heard that these great committees choose careful 
men, who can keep secrets. But your honors know, / 


frink! Y never could keep anything to myself! I always 
have been adolt! And your honors can see it!” 


TO OUR EXCHANGES. 

No paper ever started in this country has re- 
ceived such extended and universal commenda- 
tion from the press as the Companion. For this 
evidence of appreciation and kindness we feel 


truly grateful, and that satisfaction which one 
feels after extraordinary labor and effort, to find 


his labor approved. It will be seen that we 


have donned an entire new dress with the pres- 
ent number, and also that our terms have been 
reduced; we beg leave to call the attention of 
our exchanges to this fact, and also to state that 
they will do us a great favor by saying that the 
Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion can now 


he had for the following terms. One subscriber. 
$3; two subscribers, $5; four subscribers, $9; 
‘ight subscribers, $16; and sixteen subscribers. 
$28. Also that the Companion can be had at 
tll the periodical depots throughout the country 


for siz cents per single copy. 


ROBOLPMS: 


THE MYSTERY OF VENICE. 


This capital story, just completed in the Pic- 
rorial Drawing-Room Companion, is now issued 
in book form, and may be had at any of the 
periodical depots. *Persons desiring to send a 
capital story to their friends in the country, 
should procure a copy of Ropotruo. 


OUR PRESENT NUMBER. 

We need hardly call the reader's attention to 
the beautiful appearance of the present number 
of the Companion. It is new and perfect in 
every line of its mechanical department. Of its 
literary merit, we leave the reader to judge. It 
is worked on one of the finest pieces of machin- 
ery in the shape of a press, that was ever worked 
by steam. We are now fairly launched in our 
uew establishment, and shall show our patrons 
what we can do in the line of publishing an cle- 
gant, useful and entertaining weekly Pictorial. 


The French population of Canada still use the old wood- 
en plough, made of a crotched tree, and yoke the oxen |) 
.u@ horns, instead of placing the bows upon the neck.—.V. 
Y. Sunday News. 


Oxen are used thus in Cuba; and as the head 
and neck are the seat of strength in horned ani- 
mals, why is it not the best way to harness them / 

Goinc Home.—Father Mathew. ii is said, wiil 
return to England during the present mont!. 
He commenced his labors in this cause in April, 
1838, since which he has administered six mil- 
lion sixty-four thousand two hundred and fifty 
of total abstinence: 
aproap—Mr. MeCormick’s reap- 
‘ing machine has astonished John Bull, whose 
journals had ridiculed it in the Exhibition. 


“Lovesicx.—In Chaucer's works there are it 
least thirty thousand verses which may be ssid 
to be dedicated to love! 


derives its name from an In- 


—PP PLL LLL 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Church, Mr. Edward H. Weston 
to Miss Elizabeth Peterson. 
ml Dr. Neale, Mr. George R. Rollins to Miss Har- 

t Pike. 

By Rev. Mr. Banvard, Mr. Cha’s W. Miller to Miss Nancy 
M. Norcross, of Salem. 

By Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Gilbert S. Baker to Miss Sarah 
M. McIntire. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Townley, Mr. Enoch Clark 
to Miss Sarah tamell, both of Boston. 

In Dorchester. by Kev. Mr. Means, Capt. Isaac Lucas to 
Miss Mary C. D. Tremlett. 

In Brookline, by Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. Albert A. 
Cobb to Miss Mary R. Candler, of Marblehead 

In Hingham, Mr. Charles B. Wilder, of Boston, to Miss” 
Zelinda L. Humphrey. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Washburn, Mr. John M. 
Brown, of Boston, to Miss Sarah J. Ivers. 


In this city, William F. Wyman, 19; Mrs. Margaret G. 
Robbins, 62; John Binney, 20; Mrs. Adeline D. 5. Cum- 
mings; William Pitts, 19; Mr. Richard J. Morrissey, 27 ; 
Mrs. Frances L. Heard, 50. 

In East Boston, Mr. Josiah Kendrick, 42. _ 

In North Chelsea, Joseph Stowers, Esq., 80. 

In Newton, Mr. Benjamin M. Watson, 71. 

In Concord, Mrs. Elmira Jewell, of Boston, 22. 

In Plymouth. Mrs. Harriet G. W. Avery, 35. 

In Taunton, Mrs. Lydia Bassett, 92. 

In ipswich, John Szaniford, Esq., 71. 

Tn Hinsdale, Capt. N. Washburn, 97. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt., Rev. Ansel Nash, 68. 

In Shoreham, Vt., Maj. Noah Callender, 83. 

In Hydepark, Vt., Maj. Russell B. Hyde, 64. 
In Providence, R. 1., Levi Wheaton, M. D., 91. 
In Philadelphia, Mr. Charles C. Barton, 39. 

In Cincinnati, Mrs. Abigail White, 77- 


A SPLENSIG PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
zant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted te 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by emirent artists, of 
notabie objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altccether making a paper en- 
tively original in its design, in this country. Its — 
contain views of every populous ity in the known worid, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemia- 
phere, of all the principa! ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical] execution an elegant specimen of 
art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and illus- 
trations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of moraiity, and to encouruge virtue by hold- 
ing up to view ail that is good and pure, and aroiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In suor et is to 
make the paper loved, respected and suught alter for its 
combined exceiieuces. 


. the obje 


TT RM S:---Invariably in Advance. 


1 subscriber, four months, $1 00 
1 = one year, 3 00 
subscribers, 5 00 
9 00 
“ 16 00 
1 “ 23 00 


>> One copy of the Frac or our UNion, and one copy 
of the PicroaiaL Daawine-Koom CoMPANION, ene year, 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
on the above terms. 

- (G=_Though these two journals emanate from the same 
est(iblishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
+eou published in- the ofher, thus aifording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 

Deawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodica] depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Bostox, Mass. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.]} 


THE CHATEAU DE COURCY. 
A TALE OF FEUDAL TIMES. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


HE aged Baron de Courcy sat in his carved 
oaken chair, in his great ancestral hall, at 
the decline of day. Though it was yet early 
autumn, and though the rays of an unshadowed 
sun poured through the high western windows 
of the vast apartment, a huge fire was burning on 
the hearth-stone, near to which the old noble had 
established his seat. So motionless and stern he 
sat that he seemed more like one of those sculp- 
tured effigies of chivalry that kept watch and 
ward over the tombs of the crusaders than a liv- 
ing being. A long robe of crimson velvet lined 
and trimmed with costly ermine enveloped his 
limbs, descending from his throat to his feet. A 
cap of crimson cloth and gold was on his head, 
and beneath this descended the long silvery 
locks that betokened his extreme age. His 
cheek and brow were furrowed by a thousand 
wrinkles, and his eyes dimly visible beneath 
their heavy, overhanging brows, seemed lus- 
treless and rayless. His sunken mouth was 
entirely overgrown by a white moustache, which 
mingled with along and flowing beard of the 
same color. His age was nearly fourscore years 
and ten. 

On the other side of the fire sat, surrounded 
by her handmaidens, the Baroness de Courcy, a 
pale and sorrow-stricken lady of apparently not 
more than half the age of the baron. <A low 
word addressed by her from time to time to one 
of her maidens alone broke the chilling and al- 
most sepulchral silence of the hall. 

At last the sound of a trumpet echoed through 
the hall. The baroness dropped her embroidery, 
and clasped her hands, while the baron started, 
as a dead knight might start at the trump of the 
archangel. 

“Tt is he! it is Victor!” exclaimed the baron- 
ess, glancing at her husband. 

The Baron Hugo frowned darkly, but made 
no reply. The next moment a glittering figure 
advanced through the arched doorway in the 
further end of the hall, the sunshine projecting 
its shadow far before it. 

Victor de Courcy was twenty-two years old ; 
a handsome and well-built figure, a bold and 
martial bearing, a frank and open countenance 
well became the splendid armor he wore and the 
military profession he had adopted. 

* Father!” he said, bowing before the old bar- 
on, “ you sent for me, and I am here.” 

“You are tardy,” replied the baron, coldly. 
“ You knew the castle was menaced by enemies.” 

“And I have reached it before them,” was 
Victor's reply. ‘“ Mother,” he added, rushing to 
the side of the baroness, “ you, at least, have a 
welcome for your son !” 

The Baroness Erminia clasped him in her 
arms and blessed him. Then, with a gesture of 
her hand, she dismissed her train, and Victor and 
his parents were left alone together. 

“ Why did you not come hither sooner !” ask- 
ed the baron, sternly. “ Your presence might 
have held the knights of Valmont in check.” 

“Would it have prevented my brother Eus- 
tace from hunting on their lands—from beating 
their vassals and driving off their cattle ?” asked 
Victor, haughtily. 

“Whence got you these falschoods of your 
brother ?” asked the baron, fiercely. 

“From the complaints of the knights of Val- 
mont before the throne of Philip Augustus.” 

“ Do you believe the charges of your enemies ?” 

“Before the king, I said they lied. Before 
you, father, I confess that I believe them true.” 
" & And you come hither to sustain them !” 

“J come hither to fight them. They shall not 
touch a stone of the castle, while I remain be- 
tween them and the ramparts.” 

“Jt is well,” said the aged baron. * But tell 
me, what hast thou been doing in the four years 
of your absence from the Chateau de Courcy ?” 

“In Aquitaine, I fought for the Gascons 
against the lion-hearted Richard of England. 
Thrice did I meet him in the field—thrice did 
our lances shiver, without either yielding a foot 
of ground.” 

“And from Aquitaine whither went you ?” 
continued the baron. 

“The next year I was with King Henry VII. 
before the walls of Rouen. Twice did I scale 
the walls with no other help than my good 
sword.” 


“ And afterwards *” 


“T fought against Henry IL., king of England, 
in the Duchy of Berry.” 

“ And thence ?” 

“T went with Henry of the Short Mantle to 
Paris, where I took part in all the games and 
tournaments.” 

“ And what happened to you, then ‘” asked 
the baron, with a keen, inquiring look. 

“ Nothing worthy of recital,” said the young 
man, casting down his eyes. 

There was a silence for some moments; and 
perhaps the baron would have renewed his in- 
quiries had it not been for the entrance of Eus 
tace, the son of the old noble by his first wife. 
The wretched young man came before his father 
with an unsteady step—his eyes were bloodshot, 
and his face deeply flushed with drinking—he 
had fallen from his horse, and his garments were 
covered with mud. A flush of anger colored the 
pale cheeks of the old warrior, but he uttered 
not a word of reproach against his favorite but 
unworthy son. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Eustace. 
here. I knew not this. 
my heart, Victor.” 

But the young man stood with folded arms. 

“ Victor !” exclaimed the baron, sternly, “ em- 
brace thy brother !” 

Victor obeyed; but the ceremony ended, he 
called a page, and said disdainfully : 

“ Wipe this filth from my armor. The purest 
steel will rust and tarnish if such stains are not 
speedily effaced, and then the time comes when 
the goodly armor thus devoured, refuses to de- 
fend its master. 

The baron was preparing to make an angry 
comment on this speech, when a trumpet again 
sounded without the castle, and he rose with an 
effort to his feet. and thus addressed Victor de 
Courcy : 

“You are summoned home, sir, for a double 
purpose : in the first place, to guard the chateau 
against the menaced attack of enemies which I 
am too feeble to repel and chastise ; and in the 
next place, to be present at the nuptials of your 
brother.” 

“The nuptials of my brother!” 

“Yes, Victor,” stammered Eustace; “wish 
me joy.” 

“ And the lady ?” asked Victor. 

“You will know her soon enough,” said the 
baron, with a smile of peculiar meaning. 

At this moment, the folding-doors at the lower 


“My brother 
Let me clasp you to 


j part of the hall were thrown open, and sur- 


rounded by pages and attendants, a beautiful 
and richly attired lady entered. 

* Blanche de Montreuil!” muttered Victor, as 
his eye rested for a moment on her features, 
“this is too much !” 

The baron and baroness welcomed the lady 
courteously. Eustace staggered forward and 
sought to take her hand, but she turned from 
him with disdain, and sank into a seat, pale and 
agitated. 

“ This is a marriage of my making,” said the 
baron, leading Victor forward to the lady. 
“Have I not been happy in my choice? Lady 
Blanche, this is my second son.” 

The lady gazed for an instant on the young 
knight: and then, with a faint ery sank back in 
her chair. Erminia bent over her and then mo- 
tioned to her husband and sons to retire from 
the apartment. 


It was midnight—a wild storm was howling 
over the turrets of the Chateau de Courey. Vic- 
tor, in whose breast, a storm of passion fierce as 
the strife of the elements without, was raging, 
strode up and down in a lonely corridor, lit only 
by the flashes of lightning that momentarily 
penetrated the deep loop-holes in the walls. 

“ My father is right!” he muttered. “I must 
fly. I cannot remain to see the woman I once 
have loved sacrificed to another. Henceforth, 
my home must be among strangers. He gave 
me an hour to decide. I have made up my 
mind—I will return to him and tell him that I 
yield.” 

Victor soon regained the bedside of his father, 
beside which his mother was seated. 

“ Father! mother!” cried the young man. “I 
have returned to bid you adieu. Perhaps, if in 
the rude and perilous carcer to which I have de- 
voted myself, my life be spared, at some future 
time, I may return to these towers—but never to 
abide.” 

“ Farewell, my son,” said Erminia. “Fare- 
well, and Heaven bless you !” 

“ And you, father, will not you give me your 
blessing ?” asked the young knight. 


“ Of what avail is it ?” asked the baron, coldly. 
“ Depart, and leave me in peace.” 

“How have I ever offended you, father ?” ask- 
ed Victor, in tones of deep sorrow, 

“In the daily contrast you have offered to 
Eustace,” answered the old man, bitterly. “In 


‘the opposition of your bravery to his cowardice 


—your beauty to his ugliness—your honorable 
life to his disgusting excesses. Yes; for his 
faults I have loved him—for your virtues, I have 
hated you.” 

“Hated me, father!” 

* Call me not father—you are no son of mine, 
The hour has arrived for the avowal of the 
truth. After my marriage to your mother, I 
learned that, previous to our nuptials she had 
married, in early life—secretly married a man 
far beneath her rank, who fell in battle a year 
after their unhappy union. You, Victor Tracy, 
the son of a poor Gascon knight, I have reared 
as my own child to shame my unfortunate Eus- 
tace.” 

“ And yet in the pride of my name and line- 
age, I scorned to wed Blanche de Montreuil— 
though I loved her as my life,” said Victor. 

“ Yes,” said the baron, bitterly. “I heard of 
that affair. I wooed her for my son, and she 
accepted the offer that she might punish your 
pride.” 

“And she has sacrificed her happiness in so 
doing,” said the baroness. 

“ Silence!” said the baron. “ Not a word— 
not an insinuation against my son! And now, 
Victor Tracy, begone! The world is before 
you.” 

“Remember that you bear the name of an 
honorable man,” said Erminia. 

“ ] will never disgrace it,” said the young sol- 
dier. “Farewell, mother, fear not for my fu- 
ture. There is room for brave hearts beneath 
the banner of Philip Augustus. One embrace, 
dear mother! Think of me—pray for me—I 
shall never cease to think of you.” 

“Do not go hence in this wild storm, my 
child,” replied the weeping baroness. 

“Henceforth, all seasons are alike to me,” 
said Victor. “The wilder the night, the better 
suited to my fortunes.” 

He tore himself away and hurried down into 
the court-yard, where his charger stood saddled, 
and chafing at the delay. A page was beside 
him mounted on a palfrey. Victor threw him- 
self into the saddle, and followed by his attend- 
ant, rode forth from beneath the turrets of the 
Chateau de Courcy, nor did he draw his rein till 
the lightning had ceased to play upon the bat- 
tlements. 

As he slackened his pace, the page was ena- 
bled to join him. 

“ Eugene !” said the young knight. 

“Tt is not Eugene!” answered the page, tim- 
idly. 

“ Who, then ?” asked Victor, in astonishment. 

A soft hand was laid upon his steel glove, and 
a soft voice answered : 

“ What if it should be Blanche de Montreuil ¢” 

“Blanche! thou! Canst thou have forgotten 
my pride—my madness ?” 

“ Forgotten and forgiven all—all but my deep 
love for thee.” 

* And Eustace !” 

“Name him not. Thinkest thou, I could ac- 
cept the hand of a base profligate ?” 

“ But I no longer bear the name of De Courcy. 
Iam the son of a landless man—I have no for- 
tune but my sword and horse. Canst thou be 
the bride of the humble Victor Tracy ?” 

“Victor! Victor! whatever be thy name and 
fortune, I am but too happy to share them !” 

“ Then, by this hand, fair Blanche, I envy not 
the proudest noble in the land. Ride on, we are 
not far from shelter—and to-morrow, dearest, in 
our own fair Paris, I will claim you for my 
own.” 

The flight of Blanche was not discovered till 
the next day, when pursuit was unavailing. 
Eustace de Courcy readily forgot the disappoint- 
ment, and the young lovers, protected by the 
favor of the king, cared little for the menaces 
that, from time to time, reached them from the 
Chateau de Courcy. 

— 

GOLD. 

California does not by any means monopolize 
all the gold. In 1848, the mines of Russia pro- 
duced 1826 poods of gold, worth £3,944,832, 
or $19,600,000. Of silver, 1192 poods, worth 
£188,000. The pood is about thirty-six pounds 
avoirdupois.—Journal of Commerce. 


Kindness by secret sympathy is tied. 
Sur in nature are allied.— Dryden 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


There is a strange, unaccountable, and dream- 

like beauty in music, which can subdue the 

roudest spirit, and gliding into the hush of the 

— will nestle there, stilling its most trem- 

ulous throbbings, and filling it with the calm, 
ful memories of the far long ago. 

All tribes, in all times have owned the Fane 
from the time when Pan first taught the 
cian shepherd to carve his love-notes in the in- 
visible air, and fill the summer nights with 
softest, sweetest flute music, down to the present 
moment. It is the universal language by all, 
and awakening strange pulsations even in the 
most obdurate heart. ost of us have ex- 
perienced the luxury of tears, when listening to 
an old ballad. We know an old man who, hav- 
ing led a long career of vice and crime, was at 
length banished from the country; and who, 
while undergoing his period of banishment 
amidst the wilds and jungles of a distant land, 
heard, in the summer eventide, a sweet voice, 
singing in his own language the very song which 
had lulled him to his infant slumber, when he 
knew crime by name, and knew it only to abhor. 
It had been sung, too, by the cradle of an infant 
sister, a little one who had died young, and was 
now in heaven ; the mother, too, was no more. 

But the song—the old song had not lost its 
influence over him yet. Back came trooping 
upon him the old memories which had so long 
slumbered down there in the unconsumed depths 
of his heart; the mother and the father; the 
household gatherings; the old books; the old 
school house ; the time-worn church, half hidden 
by the old yew trees, where he had first heard 
the Bible read, all came back upon him as fresh 
as if it were but yesterday ; and overpowered by 
his feelings, he gave vent to them in a flood of 
tears. And then the old man grew calm, and 
his latter days were his best days; and when the 
term of his banishment had expired, he came 
back to his father’s land, and there in that old 
village grave-yard, amid whose grassy hillocks 
he had first played and gambolled, and where 
the mother and her little ones were sleeping, he 
lay down his weary limbs, and sank peacefully 
away in a common grave—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 

PLEASURES OF MATRIMONY. 

I was married for my money. That was ten 
years ago, and they have been ten years of pur- 
ratory. I have had bad luck as a wife, for my 

usband and I have scarcely one taste in com- 
mon. He wishes to live in the country, which I 
hate. I like the thermometer at 75 degrees, 
which he hates. He likes to have the children 
brought up at home instead of at school, which 
Ihate. I like music, and wish to go to concerts, 
which he hates. He likes roast pork, which I hate ; 
and I like minced veal, which he hates. There 
is but one thing we both like, and that is what 
we cannot both have, though we are always try- 
ing for it—the last word. I have had bad luck 
as a mother, for two such huge, selfish, passion- 
ate, unmanageable boys never tormented a feeble 
woman since boys began. I wish I had called 
them both Cain. At this moment they have 
just quarrelled over their marbles. Mortimer 

as torn off Orville’s collar, and Orville has ap- 
plied his colt like hand to Mortimer’s ribs ; 
while the baby Zenobia, in my lap, who never 
sleeps more than half an hour at a time, and 
cries all the time she is awake, has been roused 
by their din to scream in chorus. I have had 
bad luck as a housekeeper, for I never even kept 
a chambermaid more than three weeks. And as 
to cooks, I look back bewildered on the lon 
phantasmagoria of faces flitting stormily hooush 
my kitchen, as a mariner remembers a rapid suc- 
cession of thunder gusts and hurricanes in the 
Gulfof Mexico. My new chambermaid bounced 
out of the room yesterday, flirting her dusters 
and muttering, “ Real old maid, after all!” just 
because I showed her a table on which I could 
write “slut” with my fingerin the dust. I never 
see my plump, happy sisters, and then glance in 
the mirror at my own cadaverous, long, doleful 
visage, without wishing myself an old maid. I 
do it every day of my life. Yet half of my sex 
marry as I did—not for love, but for fear—for 
fear of dying old maids—Mrs. E. B. Hail. 
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EFFECTS OF SOLITUDE. 


To be left alone in the wide world, with 
scarcely a friend—this makes the sadness which, 
striking its pang into the minds of the young 
and the affectionate, teaches them too soon to 
watch and interpret the spirit-signs of their own 
hearts. ‘The solitude of the aged—when, one by 
one their friends fall off, as fall the sere leaves 
from the trees in autumn—what is it to the over- 
powering sense of desolation which fills almost 
to breaking the sensitive heart of youth, when 
the nearest and dearest ties are severed? Ren- 
dered callous by time and suffering, the old feel 
less, although they complain more ; the young, 
“ bearing a grief too deep for tears,” shrine in 
their bosoms sad memories and melancholy an- 
ticipations which often give dark hues to their 
feelings in after life—Zliza Cook. 


RECREATION. 
_ Spill not the morning (the quintessence of the day) 
in recreations. For sleep itself is a recreation; 
add not therefore sauce to sauce; and he can- 
not properly have any title to be refreshed, who 
was not first faint—Pastime, like wine, is poison 
in the morning. It is then good husbandry to 
sow the head, which hath lain fallow all night, 
with some serious work. Chiefly entrench not 
on the Lord’s day to use unlawful sports; this 


were to s ine own flock, and to shear 
God’s lamb—Thomas Fuller. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

An official return has been published of the 
daily receipts and attendance at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, from the Ist of May, the opening day, to the 
3ist of July last. From this return it appears 
that the number of persons who have paid for 
admission at the doors has been 2,574,008, and 
that,the entrance fees have amounted to the sum 
of £193,1504s. The estimated number of persons 
entering with season tickets has been 578,295, 
giving a total of 3,152,303 visits. The total 
number who have entered, including staff and 
exhibitors’ attendants, as estimated by the po- 
lice, is 3,182,074. The largest number of visitors 
on any one day was on the 15th of July, when 
74,122 persons entered. The largest number of 
visitors in any one week was from the 14th to 
the 19th ult., when 305,853 entered the building. 
The largest number present in the palace at any 
one time was 58,541; just about the number of 
the regular edition of the Pictorial. 
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OVER THE FALLS. 


The Chippewa Advocate states that it was 
Mr. Jeremiah McMurray, from Grand Island, 
who went over the Falls, a short time since. 
The Advocate says he had been at Chippewa in 
the morning, selling vegetables, and before re- 
turning home got considerably intoxicated. On 
his way to the American side, somewhere in the 
American channel, he fell asleep in his canoe, 
which of course went down the river. On ap- 
proaching Goat's Island he was seen to be asleep, 
and did not arouse till on the brink of the first 
breakers, when he started up, and gave two or 
three strokes with the oars just as the canoe 
plunged into the rapids and broke into pieces. 
Nothing more was seen of him. 


LONDON. 


Take the population of Massachusetts out of 
London; doit again: and that Behemoth of cap- 
itals will not yet be empty! Half a million of 
souls will still walk her streets—almost the pop- 
ulation of New York! This will give a vague 
idea of the place that London is: certainly the 
most populous city of either ancient or modern 
times. ‘The best archeological authorities show 
that neither Nineveh, Babylon nor Rome ever 
held within its precincts so large a multitude as 
that which passes its hurried life in Cockneyland 
—within the sound of the “merry, merry bells 
of Bow.” 

BENNETT’S NEW LIGHT. 

Mr. Bennett, late of Minot’s Ledge Light- 
house, has recently invented a light, which for 
economy, convenience and utility in light-houses, 
will probably supersede those now in use. Its 
economy may be known in the fact that it re- 
quires but one quart of oil for a night, where the 
present system requires three gallons, and with- 
out getting so powerful a flame at that. In Ben- 
nett’s, likewise, the poorest oil in the market may 
be used, while the present lights require the very 
best, and which, of course, is the highest priced. 
These are great advantages in its favor. 
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Iron Suips.—lIron ships are now going out of 
vogue in England, but a new experiment has 
been tried which promises to overcome the difii- 
culties which have been experienced in adapting 
iron to the purposes of ship building. There 
was recently launched at Liverpool, a vessel 
called the Tubal Cain, constructed partly of 
wood and partly of iron. It is said that this 
vessel combines lightness with strength. 


Troors ror Cuna.—A fine looking company 
of freedom’s warriors, says the New Orleans Bee, 
passed down one evening lately, raised in Lex- 
ington and Louisville, Ky., fifty strong, under 
command of Capt. A. E. Morrison. They were 
passengers on the steamer Editor, and report 
that they are soon to be followed by an entire 
regiment—all destined to aid Cuba in the asser- 
tion of the rights of man. 


Western Crors.—Some of the Western jour- 
nals are rejoicing in the prospect of good crops. 
The potato promise was never finer, although 
not quite so prolific as in former years. Alto- 
gether the prospect, say these reports, has rarely 
been more cheering. 


>. 


“ Sprrits.”—New York commercial reporters 
say that “ spirits are steady,” which is more than 
can be said of those who drink them. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Madame Vestris, the danseuse, is actually 
coming to this country, this fall. 

Josiah J. Marr was accidentally shot at Low- 
ell, a few days since. 

There has been a terrific panic in the money 
market all over the country. 

The priests, at Naples, betray those who con- 
fess to them to the officers of police. 

They have been chasing a big black snake, 
ten feet long, down at Sandwich, Mass. 

Perpetual motion has once more been “ discoy- 
ered” by a citizen of Livermore, Me. 

Fine luscious grapes are only a penny a pound 
at the Cape of Good I Hope. Cheap. 

Otto Grunzig has been holden at New York, 
for administering poison to his wife. 

Camphene accidents beat the rail road all 
hollow, lately, for number and seriousness. 


The yellow fever has prevailed most alarm- 
ingly at Surinam, the papers say. 

They had a grand dress ball at Saratoga, last 
Friday week, at the U. S. Hotel. 

The lady, Mrs. Mary Nolan, who was gored 
by an ox in Broadway, N. Y., has since died. 

Booth, the old man, has been playing an en- 
gagement at the Boston Museum. 

Mr. Clay’s health has very much improved at 
the Blue Lick Springs. 

Benedetti has quite recovered his voice, and 
will ere long appear with Maretzek’s company. 

The New Jersey newspapers speak of indica- 
tions of the potato rot in the western part of the 
State. 

The New England Farmer thinks the crop of 
apples throughout New England will be light 
this year. ‘ 

About three thousand persons have taken the 
pledge at the hand of Father Mathew, in Cleve- 

and. 

One hundred and thirty people profess to have 
been converted at the recent camp-meeting at 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

The Richmond grand jury have indicted John 
M. Dalton for sending a challenge to Mr. John- 
son, editor of the Whig. 

Robert F. Whitlock, aged 16, son of a respect- 
able lumber merchant in Albany, hung himself 
in his bed-room, on Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Drayton, an American basso, who has 
been studying in Paris, will shortly appear in 
this country. 

Betsey Overstroke, wife of Abram Overstroke, 
of Highland county, Ohio, aged seventy-one 
years, gave birth to a child a few weeks since. 

Lately, in Michigan, two neighbors agreed to 
an exchange of their two families—one giving 
his wife and two children for the other's wife ! 

The Musical Times says Jenny Lind’s theat- 
rical wardrobe has arrived from Europe. Is 
Jenny to make her appearance in operas ! 

Mr. Pennell, a highly successful teacher at 
Charlestown, has been unanimously elected prin- 
cipal of the High School in Lawrence. 

Sylvester Becker, of Stuyvesant, Columbia 
county, N. Y., has raised a fine specimen of flint 
wheat. ‘The stalks are said to be six feet three 
inches long, and the head finely filled. 

A female barber is one of the curiosities of 
San Francisco. She is a delicate little French 
woman, and quite an adept in her profession. 

In Lynn, an old lady from Malden fell while 
descending the stairs in the house of Stephen 
Oliver, Jr., her grandson, and was instantly kill- 
ed by the breaking of her neck. 

Mr. Gough, the celebrated temperance lectur- 
er, is to be in Halifax in about a fortnight, to 
deliver the opening address at the new temper- 
ance hall, nearly completed. 

The Nashua Oasis thinks the influence of 
cheap excursions upon the social and physical 
condition of the people is powerful and salutary, 
if nothing but soda water is drank. 

Gov. Jones is going to a to purchase 
iron for the Memphis railroad. Here will be an- 
other million of dollars taken from this country 
to pay foreign labor. 

Lard, or lard oil is an antidote for the poison 
of strichnine, nux vomica, or any poisonous ef- 


- fects of wild cherry, or the peach tree, fox glove, 


or the deadly night-shade. 

They are building a St. Paul’s church in De- 
troit at an expense of $40,000! Pretty well for 
a city of twenty-five thousand people. Wonder 
how much the church cost in which St. Paul 
preached # 

The Middlesex, Canada West Prototype says 
that the potato disease has appeared in different 
parts of the country. The wheat crop it declares 
to be the best ever harvested in Western Canada. 

Judge Meach has a farm in Vermont of 2300 
acres, upon which he resides and cultivates. 
He keeps 4000 sheep and cuts 1000 tons of hay, 
and other produce accordingly. It is on the 
shore of Lake Champlain. 

The peach crop has been very good along the 
shores of the Chesapeake this season, one grower 
having received $7000 in one week, and $8000 
in the next for the produce of his orchard of four 
hundred acres. 

The corner-stone of the Davis Monument was 
laid at Acton last week, on Wednesday, with 
appropriate ceremonies. ‘The monument will be 
completed about the 20th of October, when the 
event will be celebrated, and Governor Boutwell 
delivers the oration. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Several, regiments are being formed in Spain, 
destined for the Phillipine Islands. 

The population of Switzerland, according to 
the recent census, amounts to 2,425,000. 

Russia and Austria are coming to an arrange- 
ment for renewing the contract of navigation of 
the Danube. 

Judge Halliburton, the author of “ Sam Slick,” 
has published, in England, a new work, entitled 
“The English in America.” 


Fanny Elssler, the danseuse, has purchased, at 
Vienna, one of the finest houses in the Kohi- 
market, for £60,000 sterling. 


Thalberg’s new opera of “Florinda, or the 
Moors in Spain,” has been lately produced at the 
Queen’s Theatre, with marked success. 

An edition of Shakspeare, translated by Prof. 
Haglerg, has been published in Sweden. and 
meets with an extraordinary sale. 


The Chuvash ladies, a Russian tribe, wear bus- 
tles of sheet copper, and have metal ornaments 
attached, which make a great clatter in walking. 

An English judge has decided that a person 
agreeing to take a work, published in numbers, 
is clearly bound to take the whole of the work. 

Mr. William Padley, Jr., of Goole, for a wager 
of £50, wheeled a wheelbarrow from Goole to 
London, in five days twelve hours—twelve hours 
under the stipulated time. 

A private individual has offered six thousand 
florins for the sword of Tiberius Cesar, found at 
Mayence, but the proprietor wiil not part with it 
under double that sum. 

Two Englishmen, Messrs. Sheppard and Bot- 
ton, have received a charter for the construction 
of a submarine telegraph between the Danish Isl- 
ands and the Duchy of Schleswig. 

Harriet Lee, author of the Canterbury Tales, 
once so famous, died lately, at the advanced age 
of 95. It was from these tales that Byron took 
the plot and characters of his Werner. 

A letter in the Journal, from the Great Exhi- 
bition, states that jurors on ploughing have de- 
cided to award the prize medal to the Centre 
Draught Plow, manufactured by Prouty & Mears 
of Boston. 

M. Boulay du la Meurthe. Vice President of 
the French Republic, is about to marry Mad'le 
Michaud, the daughter of a wealthy flour mer- 
chant, younger by about forty years than the 
bridegroom. 

It is said that next to the Crystal Palace, Bar- 
clay & Perkins’s brewery, where the workmen 
twigged the brute Haynau, * floggcr of women,” 
is the chief object of interest to the continental 
visitors in London. 


Sands of Gold. 


—lIn being angry we punish ourselves. 

—It is only the calm waters that reflect 
heaven in their breast. 

Always tell the truth; you will find it 
easier than lying. 

— Fame! how we profess to despise it, and 
yet how we run after it! 

Ambition is like a wild horse, which 
prances unceasingly fntil it has thrown off its 
rider. 

—tThere is nothing like a fixed, steady aim. 
It dignifies your nature, and insures your suc- 
cess. 

—Cultivate your heart aright, as well as 
your farm; and remember, * whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” 

A poor poet wishes that every sovereign 
was like a piece of scandal, because it would get 
larger every time it was circulated. 

Wisdom is the olive branch that springeth 
from the heart. bloometh on the tongue, and bear- 
eth fruit in the actions. 

— When one flatteringly praises me, always 
commends me, never rebukes me, assists my 
faults, and forgives me before I have repented— 
he is my enemy. 

—wWhen you have lost money in the street, 

every one is ready to help you to look for it; 
but when you have lost your character, every one 
leaves you to recover it as you can. 
Beauty, as the flowering blossom, soon 
fades; but the divine excellence of the mind, 
like the medicinal virtues of the plant, remain 
in it when all those charms are withered. 

——tThere are three things in the world that 
know no kind of restraint, and are governed by 
no laws, but merely by passion and brutality ; 
civil wars, family quarrels, and religious dis- 
putes. 


‘The friend who shows me the mirror of 
myself, who conceals no defect, gives me a friend- 
ly warning, and heartily scolds when I have not 
fulfilled my duty—he is my friend, however little 
he may appear so. 

The Creator does not intend that the 
greatest part of mankind should come into the 
world with saddles on their backs, and bridles in 
their mouths, and a few ready booted and spurred 
to ride the rest to death. 

—We are born for a higher world than that 
of earth; there is a realm where rainbows never 
fade—where the stars will be out before us, like 
islets that slumber on the ocean, and where the 
beings that pass before us like shadows, will stay 
in our presence for ever. 


Joker's Olio. 


it swallowed the bait. 


A quack medicine vender at the South heads 
one of his advertisements as follows: “Sick Ba- 
bies Wanted.” 


“TI love my wife,” said Mr. Caudle, “and for 
the first two months I felt as if I could eat her 
up, Ever since I have been sorry I didn’t.” 


The man who invented a plaster that will en- 
able a man to stick to his business, has been of- 
fered one of the best “holes” in California. 


Dobs says, there is this advantage about plaid 
trousers—every time he gets asleep, the boarders 
roll him over and play chequers on him. 

A letter writer, from Naples, says: “ Standing 
on Castle Elmo, I drank in the whole sweep of 
the bay.” What a swallow he must have! 


It is said that some of the Boston landlords 
are accustomed to place an extra fork across the 
plates of their delinquent boarders. They like 
to have one fork over. 


Pungh says, in a paraphrase of Macbeth, “ If 
Barnum would but come to Drury Lane,” he 
would make that pay him, which has paid no one 
else for a quarter of a century. 


An Irishman received a challenge to fight a 
duel, but declined. On being asked the reason, 
“Och,” said Pat, “would you have me lave my 
mother an orphan !” 

Sam Ward, clergyman editor, says, “ God bless 
you, brother Ward, is pretty good coin to go to 
meeting with, but it is not worth a groat to go 
to mill or market. with.” 

A Western jury, holding an inquest over a 
man who died in prison, returned the following 
queer verdict: “ The way of the transgressor is 
hard, and he died from natural causes.” 

A young fellow, the son of an eminent dancing 
master, applying to a friend as to what trade or 
profession it would be best for him to pursue, 
was answered, “I think you cannot do better 
than follow the steps of your futher.” 

The most uuprofitable improvement we ever 
heard of, was the Farmington Canal, which ney- 
er afforded but one dividend, and that was one 
summer when the directors mowed the tow-path 
and divided the hay. 

An advertisement appears in one of our west- 
erm exchanges, which reads as follows: “Ran 
away—xa hired man named John; his nose turn- 
ed up five feet eight inches high, and had ona 
pair of corduroy pants, much worn.” 

An Irishman, says the Pittsburg Post, work- 
ing on the canal, lately, walked into the water 
and coming across a large turtle, with head and 
legs extended, retreated under great excitement, 
hallowing to his companion that he had found a 
box full of snakes. 

The man with the shirt collar appeared in 
town, creating considerable amusement among 
the juveniles. This new costume differs materi- 
ally from the * Bloomer” style, for while the one 
advocates the cutting off the linen, the other 
recommends the turning it up. . 


WHE FLAG CF OUR URIGN, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

[t contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


PAPER, 


the present circulation of which fur exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubscriber,one year, . - $2 00 
83 subscribers, “ : 5 00 
4 “ 6 00 
« 11 00 
16 bad 20 00 


(> One copy of the Fiac or our Union, and one 
copy of the Drawine-Room ComPANion, one 

>= Invariably in advance. 

No further deduction made from the above terms. 

1G Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
esting reading. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents 
on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, post PAID, tu the 
PuBLIsHER OF THE FLAG oF ouR Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
Sour cents per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


PUBLISHER AND Propaizror, Boston, Mass. 


“Ve , but rather too pointed,” as the jy 
fish 
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PICTORULL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 


CHIEF JUSTICE SHAW. 

This distinguished jurist is now about 70 years 
of age. He was born in Barnstable, Mass., and 
graduated at Cambridge in 1800. He was ap- 
pointed to the bench in 1829, and has, since fill- 
ing this responsible situation, acquitted himself 
in a manner to elicit universal praise from the 
members of the legal profession and the citizens 
generally. Of a man still in our midst, and so 
well known as Hon. Lemuel Shaw, chief justice, 
it would seem tosbe a work of supererogation to 
attempt a lengthened description. Our artist 
has given us a very perfect likeness of the origi- 


nal, for which we are indebted to Hawes & South- | 
worth, daguerrean artists, Tremont Row—an es- | 
tablishment, by the by, that we most cordially | 


recommend to our readers. Mr. Shaw is still a 
hale and hearty man, and capable of enduring 
much and continued fatigue, which his arduous 
profession demands of him at all times. In his 


private life he is eminently domestic in feeling, | 


and isakind and affectionate husband and fa- 
ther; commanding the respect and love of all 
abouthim. His energy of character, application, 
study, and careful decision of legal questions ap- 
pertaining to his office of chief justice, have done 
much to elevate the character of the bench in 
Massachusetts, as well as to further the cause of 
justice throughout the land. 
THE BETTER BEAUTY. 


Though time thy bloom is stealing, 
There's stil] beyond his art 

The wild-fiower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the h 


Se 


CHIEF JUSTICE SHAW. 
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| visible signs of poverty. 


| survivor of a nume 
ily that has escaped 


Books, no less than their — 
t ragged, and to experience that neglect an 
sa that generally follow the outward and 
We do, therefore, most 
heartily commend the man, who bestows on a 
tattered and shivering volume, such decent and 
comely apparel, as may protect it from the in- 
sults of the vulgar, and the more cutting slights 
of the fair. But if it be a rare book, “the lone 
us race,” the one of its fam- 
e trunk-maker and pastry- 
cook, we would counsel a little extra ge in 
arraying it. Let no book perish, unless it be 
such a one as is your duty to throw into the fire. 
There is no such thing as a worthless book, 
though there are some far worse than worthless ; 
no book which is not worth preserving if its ex- 
istence may be tolerated : as there are some men 
whom it may be proper to hang, but none who 
should be suffered to starve. To reprint books 
that do not rise to a certain pitch of worth, is 
foolish. It benefits nobody so much as it injures 
the possessors of the original copies. It is like , 
a new coinage of Queen Anne’s farthings. That 
anything is in being is a presumptive reason that 
it should remain in being, but not that it should 
be multiplied —Hartley Coleridge. 


A PARLIAMENTARY SPEAKER. 


Never makes a figure in quietude. He astounds 
the vulgar with a certain enormity of exertion ; 
he takes an acre of canvas, on which he scrawls 
everything. He thinks aloud ; everything in his 
mind, good, bad, or indifferent, out it comes; he 
is like the Newgate gutter, flowing with garbage, 
dead dogs, and mud. He is pre-eminently a 
man of many thoughts, with no ideas: hence is 
always so lengthy, because he must go through 


everything to see anything —Col 


STEAMSHIP CITY OF MANCHESTER. 

This splendid steamship, just added to the 
Philadelphia line of European packets, was re- 
ceived, on the occasion of her late arrival at the 
City of Brotherly Love, with extraordinary to- 
kens of joy. She was warmly greeted by a lange 
collection of spectators that lined the wharves. 
The shipping along the river front were gaily 
bedecked with flags in honor of the occasion. 
Throughout the day the huge bulk and beauti- 
ful proportions of the Manchester were gazed at 
with admiration by thousands. Her dimensions 
are 274 feet on deck, 37 feet 9 inches breadth of 
beam, her entire length from jib-boom to span- 
ker-boom is 339 feet, and her burthen is 2125 
tons. The Philadelphians may well be proud of 
this splendid steamer, destined to ply between 
their port and Liverpool. It is one of the most 
signifitant tokens of the astonishing growth of 
the commercial inierests of this country, that 
this line of steamers has been so readily estab- 
lished, and also that it can be made, as the pros- 
pect so abundantly promises, to pay those capi- 
talists. embarked in the enterprise from the very 
outset of the commencement of operations. 


BE GENTLE. 


A man with an irritable temper is more to be 
pitied than one bowed down to the earth by pov- 
erty. The latter evil can be ameliorated, while 
the former is a devil that makes havoc with all 
the finer qualities of the heart and mind, taking 
the helm from reason, and running the possessor 
perpetually against rocks and rough corners. A 


petulant man in a family of children, even of his | 


own, is worse than a case of the small pox, from 
his influence on their young minds. The old 
adage, “ As the old cock crows the young one 
learns,” is a great truth; and we see it here il- 
lustrated. Those old fellows that sputter and 
grow] round their houses are sure to be imitated 
faithfully by the little watchers for parental 
squalls, and a nest of hornets is made where 
peace and harmony alone should dwell. The 
fractious man should be consigned to valerian 
and penitence, and kept by force from spreading 
his contagion. What right has a man to poison 
the happiness any more than the food of his 
family! The text might be made to apply to 
al] the relations of life where misery is cultivated 
and growling made the order of all days. There 
are communities and parties where the old saw 
about “dogs with sore heads” would give but a 
faint indication of their condition of mind. We 
need a society for the promotion of good nature 
more than for any other philanthropic purposs. 
—Boston Post. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
THOU’RT GONE AWAY. 


When the crimson sky is glowing 
With the hues of parting day, 

Soft I hear the murmuring streamlet 
Whisper, thou art far away. 


When the shade of night approaches, 
And the vales in darkness lay, 

Then I hear the sighing breezes, 
Telling thou art far away. 


When the day-god, o’er the mountains, 
Sends his gentle, golden ray, 

Memory, star-like, o’er my spirit, 
Whispers, thou art far away. 


Storms may come, and joys may scatter, 
Loving ones afar may stray, 
Still my thoughts will fondly linger 
Round thee, loved one, far away. 
Virgil, N. Y., Sept., 1851. 


The more a man pays for a thing, the more | 
highly it is relished. So necessary is it that | 
we should be well taxed for our enjoyments, | 
that all that is necessary to destroy a man’s 
passion for the drama, is to place him en the 
free list, 


ANCIENT RELICS, 


The French government has voted a credit of 
thirty-three thousand franes for the purpose of 
exploring the Temple of Serapis, in the ruins of 
Memphis. This temple, which has been covered 
with sand ever since the time of Strabo, and has 
since remained almost intact, offers great temp- 
tations to research. The building is a mixture 
of the Greck and Egyptian style of architecture, 
and the worship to which it was consecrated was 
a fusion of the Greek and the Egyptian faith. 
The very slight soundings in the sand which 
have been hitherto made, have brought to light 
curious statues and bas-reliefs, and, amongst 
other things, valuable portraits of Greek philos- 
ophers.— Wilmer and Smith's Liverpool Times. 


A CURIOSITY. 

Last week the workmen at Powers’s Summit, 
on the Ohio and Pennsylvania railroad, found a 

trified snake, the size of which would seem te 
indicate that in this region at least that species 
of reptile has greatly degenerated. His snake- 
ship was found imbedded in the solid limestone 
rock, some sixty feet below the earth’s surface. 
Its size is enormous—sixteen feet in length, and 
in the middle at least four inches in diameter. 
Although its substance is completely assimilated 
to the rock in which it was imbedded, it looks 
surprisingly natural—indeed almost as perfect in 
“form and feature” as when alive —Penn. Star. 
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